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Vox editor-in-chief 
talks 2016 election 


By ROLLIN HU 
Staff Writer 


Ezra Klein, journalist 
and editor-in-chief of the 
news site Vox, spoke at 
Shriver Hall on Wednes- 
day as part of the Foreign 
Affairs Symposium (FAS). 
Klein is also a noted po- 
litical and economic col- 
umnist and has worked 
for the Washington Post, 
Bloomberg and various 
MSNBC programs. 

During the _ talk, 
Klein discussed what he 
thought was novel about 
this year’s elections. Spe- 
cifically, he talked about 
rise of Donald Trump as 
the Republican presiden- 
tial frontrunner and the 
roles of political parties in 
the election. 

Klein first clarified that 
he could not speak de- 
finitively on what can or 
cannot happen but could 
remark on the peculiarity 
of the election. 

“I want to say’ this 
before I start: I come to 
you with humility. I did 
not predict any of this. I 


did not predict Donald 
Trump will be in a posi- 
tion he’s in today — no- 
body did, unless you are 
a lunatic or very smart,” 
Klein said. “And yet we 
come on TV every night, 
and we write on our web; 
sites or our print publica- 
tions and confidently tell 
you what it all means. I 
do not know what it all 
means. What I have at this 
point are not confident 
pronouncements but hy- 
potheses that are worth 
testing.” 

Klein began by point- 
ing out several of his ob- 
servations of the election 
thus far, including the 
decline of the importance 
of the mainstream politi- 
cal elite of the Democratic 
and Republican parties. 

“Party elites don’t mat- 
ter and endorsements 
are a garbage predictor 
of political outcome,” 


Klein said. “Before, par- | 

ties appeared to have a | 

lot of control over party 

outcomes. This year, it 

has not really held true. 
See KLEIN, pace A6 


Ezra Klein discussed changes in the American political landscape. 
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SOFYA FREYMAN/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Sophomore Shack Stanwick helped the Blue Jays to a 17-7 victory on Saturday with two goals and three assists. See Page B12. 


The Chainsmokers to headline Spring Fawr 


By JACQUI NEBER 
News & Features Editor 


This year’s Spring Fair 
lineup and headliner were 


| revealed Wednesday night 


| Chainsmokers, 


at PJ’s Pub Charles Village. 
Almost 100 students and 
Baltimoreans paid the $10 
entrance fee for a slice of 
pizza and two drinks to 
watch the reveal. 

Shwayze and = Mar- 
ian Hill will open for The 
an EDM 
duo who first gained 
popularity in ~2014~ with 
their single “#Selfie.” Re- 
cent songs such as “Don't 
Let Me Down,” “Let You 
Go,” and their current hit, 
“Roses,” have catapulted 


| | the band to new heights in 
COURTESY OF ALBERT HUANG | 


the past year. Their debut 
EP “Bouquet” has climbed 


the charts, and “Roses” 
peaked at #6 in the U.S. 

Shwayze’s most popu- 
lar song “Buzzin’” was 
featured on the popular 
TV show Gossip Girl in 
2008, and the rapper's 
subsequent self-titled al- 
bum has received mixed 
reviews. 

The reveal was staged 
at exactly 11:10 p.m. and 
although many students 
said they had midterms 
the next day, PJ’s was more 
crowded than it would be 


“on a typical Wednesday 


night. 
Despite this being the 
first public announce- 


ment of the lineup, many 
Hopkins students already 
had an idea of who would 
be performing. 
Sophomore Trevor Al- 


Journal to expand Christian dialogue on campus 


By KELSEY KO 
Staff Writer 


- The Hopkins Dialectic, a 
new student journal, will 
examine the intersection 
of Christianity with sci- 
ence, philosophy and lit- 
erature. The journal was 
founded last semester by 
sophomore Karl Johnson 
and plans to publish its 
first issue next month. 

“Over the summer, 
some friends and I, we 
wanted to create a re- 
sponse to a lot of different 
questions and criticisms 
people have about Chris- 
tianity like ‘Why is this 
in the Old Testament? It 
seems immoral,” John- 
son, who serves as editor- 
in-chief, said. “[We want- 
ed] to research some of 
these questions and write 
out responses and have 
them for the campus.” 


As Opening Day 
approaches, Mitch 


Johnson’s brother 
then told him about the 
Augustine Collective, a 
network of Christian- 


based publications at col- - 


leges across the country, 
including all eight Ivy 
League institutions. 

The Collective inspired 
Johnson to move forward 
with his plan to establish 
a journal at Hopkins. He 
began discussing the idea 
with Christian students at 
the beginning of the fall 
semester to gauge inter- 
est and found that many 
wanted to be involved. 

“We met a lot over the 


fall semester to talk about 


what we wanted this jour- 
nal to be, what types of 
things we wanted to write 
about, what was our tact, 
what was our presence on 
campus,” Johnson said. 
The Dialectic team has 


been working on writ-. 


_ Weaver says where he 


thinks each team will 


Stand in their division. 
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ing and editing, fund- 
raising and marketing 
since Thanksgiving. 
Their funds have primar- 
ily come from alumni, 
churches and a Go-Fund- 
Me page. 

In order to increase 
their presence on cam- 
pus, Dialectic has been 
hosting open forums 
for the student body to 
discuss religious issues. 
Johnson said such events 
also promote the ultimate 
purpose of the journal. 


“The name ‘Dialectic’ 


is synonymous with a 
discussion, a conversa- 
tion, not an argument or 
a debate, that tries not 
to get to a single answer 


_but just an open-ended 


discussion,” Johnson 
said. “Ultimately, what 
we want this journal to 
be is a discussion off the 


page.” 


One of the recent fo- 
rums was titled Beyond 
Nature: Investigating the 
Crossroads of Science and 
Religion and was held on 
March 3 in Gilman Hall. 

The Dialectic co-hosted 
the event with the Hopkins 
chapter of The Triple Helix, 


“a researched-based_ scien- 


tific journal. The event pro- 
voked conversation about 
how Hopkins students feel 
about the intersection be- 
tween science and religion. 

Sophomore Alizay Jali- 
si, the chair of event plan- 
ning for The Triple Helix, 
explained why the club 
decided to collaborate 
with The Dialectic to put 
on the event. 

“The Triple Helix is an 
international student-run 
organization that pro- 
motes dialogue about the 
interdisciplinary nature 

See DIALECTIC, pace A5 


Womanism and Feminism 


Learning about the intersectionality of 
gender and race and discovering my own 
feminism. NEWS, PAGE A4 . 


Pretty Dolls or Rational Actors? 


The Digital Media center hosts a talk on 
the role of women in the video game 
industry. ARTS, PAGE B3 


len’s suspicions were con- 
firmed. 

“Shwayze — that’s my 
guess,” he said. “It’s a very 
educated guess, though.” 

The announcement 
provoked excitement for 
students and pubgoers 
alike. Some even went so 
far as to say this lineup 
is Spring Fair’s best in re- 
cent memory. 

Last year’s fair was 
headlined by Nelly, and 


the 2014 Spring Fair fea- 
tured J. Cole. 

This year’s Spring Fair 
will commence on Friday 
April 15 and continue 
through Sunday, featur- 
ing food tricks, vendors, 
activities for kids and a 
Beer Garden for attendees 
21 and older. The theme is 
Camp Spring Fair. 

Spring Fair is the larg- 
est student-run festival in 
the country. 


White House rep. talks 


gender biases in STEM 


By ROLLIN HU 
Staff Writer 


Jo Handelsman, associ- 
ate director for science at 
the White House's Office 
of Science and Technology, 
spoke in Mason Hall on 
Tuesday about pervasive 
unconscious biases against 


search showing the benefit 
of diversity on innovation 
and presented studies de- 
scribing how women face 
biases when searching for 
_work in science and how 


they can transcend those. 


biases. 
She began her talk by 
emphasizing the impor- 


tance of diversity in a 


work environment. 
“Diversity is strength. 
It actually is a scientifi- 
cally supported asser- 
tion,” Handelsman said. 


“I! think particularly in. 


4 


America, which is the 
most diverse country on 
Earth, it’s a strength that 
we have to be using far 
better than we actually 
are because it is one of our 
tools for greatness.” 

She tied diversity to 
the growing need for jobs 
in STEM fields. 


Handelsman also stated 
that although scientists see 
their fields as true meritoc- 


ee 
ae 


erhploying women and mi- “Science is critical. It 
-norities in is driving 
the STEM the  great- 
fields. est innova- 
Han- “Diversity is tion and 
delsman economic 
advises sizensth, It develop- 
US. Presi- : ment in the 
dent Barack actually mak nation. The 
Obama on _ scientifically jobs that 
how _ sci- are open 
ence can — supported to STEM 
inform _ assertion.” majors 
policy. Ad- aren't be- 
ditionally, ing filled,” 
she is £f Be Jo HANDELSMAN, Hendets 
ex peri- WHite HOUSE man said. 
enced _ re- OFFICE OF SCIENCE “Before we 
searcher AND sl ECHNOLOGY sfc silane 
and __pro- : : of the goals 
ponent of in adding 
women’s more jobs, 
rights in the scientific we have to address some of 
community. the most fundamental bar- 
In her talk, Handels- riers, and one I'll talk about 
man summarized re- today is unconscious bias.” — 


racies, they are also subject - 


to the consequences of un- 
conscious bias. 

“There are a number 
of kinds of data that show 
we don’t have this meri- 
tocracy that we think we 
have,” she said. 

To support her ar- 
gument, 
presented several well- 
reviewed scientific exper- 
iments and studies on the 

See WHITE HOUSE, pace A4 
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The debate was moderated by associate professor Steven Teles. 


By MORGAN OME 
For The Vews-Letter 


The Department of 
Political Science and the 
Center for Africana Stud- 
ies hosted a debate entitled 
From Protest to Politics? 
#BLM and the Future of 
Black America this past 
Wednesday in Levering’s 
Great Hall. The debate 
featured JHU’s Associate 
Professor of Political Sci- 
ence Lester Spence and 
Brown University’s Merton 
P. Stoltz Professor of the 
Social Sciences and Profes- 
sor of Economics Glenn C. 
Loury. The two professors 
discussed the Black Lives 
Matter movement and the 
state of social and racial 
justice in America. 

Loury obtained his 
BA in Mathematics from 
Northwestern University 
and his Ph.D. in Economics 
from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

In November 2015, 
Loury published an op-ed 
in The Brown Daily Herald 
entitled “The political in- 
efficacy of saying, “Black 
lives matter.” 

Spence obtained his 
BA and Ph.D. in Political 
Science from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. At Hop- 
‘kins, Spence specializes 
in the study of black, ra- 
cial and urban politics. In 
2015, he received the JHU 
21st Century Cities Seed 
Grant for his research 
project “How do Black 
Lives Matter? Assessing 
the Determinants of Mu- 
nicipal Police Spending.” 

Associate Professor of 
Political Science Steven 
_ Teles moderated the de- 
bate. 

Loury opened the de- 
bate reflecting on the cur- 
rent state of Black America 
and black politics. 

“Tm going to try to serve 
here as a provocateur,” ’ 
Loury said. “My primary 
goal is to induce a critical 
dialogue which I think is 
necessary at this time.” 

Loury discussed activ- 
ism in black communities, 
affirmative action and the 
BLM movement. Regard- 
ing affirmative action, 
Loury stated that while he 
is not against affirmative 
action, he finds it prob- 
lematic. 

“If our people, that is 
black people, don’t wake 
up, we're going to be de- 
pendent on white liberal 
largesse for the next half 
century,” he said. “I'm 
disgusted by people who 
think that because we 
needed affirmative action a 
half century ago to open up 
closed spaces in the wake 
of Jim Crow’s demise, that 
our grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren — will 
continue to need it, too.” 

He proceeded to read 
from several of his pub- 
lished pieces, including 
his op-ed from The Brown 
Daily Herald, which argues 


for the adoption of the All 


Lives Matter movement. 
“At the end of the day, 


there can be no racial jus- 
tice that will last without _ 
universal so- | 


establishing 
cial justice,” Loury said. 


Loury stated that he» 


does not see the All Lives 
Matter movement as an 
opposition to the BLM 


movement, but rather as 


a movement with a more 


“aa ties De rer: eo (ive: ea arae eas ve ean Fee 
nes Rema teak 7. : 


comprehensive and uni- 
versal end goal. He took 
issue with making race 
central to the discussion 
of police violence. 

“{It] invites a counter- 
discourse in which the race 
of the perpetrators and the 
victims of everyday street 
crimes comes to be accept- 
ed as a legitimate topic of 
public argument,” he said. 

Spence began his 
counter-remarks by first 
acknowledging the impor- 
tance of Loury’s work and 
by addressing the purpose 
of politics and political ac- 
tion. He then discussed the 
definition of black politics, 
using a definition submit- 
ted by a student in one of 
his classes. According to 
this student, “black politics 
is about bringing pressure 
to bear on institutions for 
the purpose of social re- 
form.” 

Spence argued that the 
role of black politics should 
be to generate change and 
better the quality of life for 
people living in communi-. 
ties with socioeconomic 
disadvantages. He _ be- 
lieved that the BLM move- 
ment is attempting to insti- 
tute change by using the 
issue of police encounters, 
claiming that activists are 
trying to extend the level of 
care types-of black.people 
that the public cares about. 
Spence stated that victims 
of police brutality Michael 
Brown, Freddie Gray and 
Eric Garner, for example, 
were not “choir boys” or 
figures like Rosa Parks. 

In response to Loury’s 
advocacy for the All Lives 
Matter movement, he stat- 
ed that there is a reason for 
the emergence of the BLM 
movement. Cities such as 
Baltimore and Chicago 
are places of concentrated, 
hyper-segregation. Thus, 
Spence believed it made 
sense that BLM targeted 
a specific group in gen-— 
erating a sense of group 
within the black commu- 
nity. He also gave credit to 


‘the progress that the BLM 
_movement has spurred. 


Spence attributed the 
changes in Ferguson's tax 
structuring and the recent 
acquisition of two out of 
three city council positions 
to BLM protests. In Balti- 
more, Spence credited the 
election of Marilyn Mosby 
and the poor public opin- 
ion of Stephanie Rawlings- 
Blake to the efforts of the 
BLM movement. 

Spence further chal- 
lenged Loury’s criticism of 
affirmative action, explain- 
ing that studies about the 
gap between the qualifica- 
tions of black students and 
the requirements of uni- 
versities are not conclusive. 

“Institutions are not 
just about credentialing 
kids,” Spence said. “Insti- 
tutions-are about shaping 

society in the idea of what 
the public good should be. 


‘Politically, it behooves us 
to do everything we can 


to make those institutions 
more reflective, and as re- 
flective of the country as 
we can make it.’ 

In countering, Loury 
stressed the importance 
of police in protecting the 
general public and the 
need to recognize ‘the le- 


Fa cted te of police officers. 
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Loury, Spence debate effectiveness of Black Lives Matter movement 


people. 


step, but they ought not to 
be constructed as the en- 
emy,” he said. 

Several audience 
members asked ques- 
tions about the differ- 
ences between the civil 
rights movement of the 
1960s and the current 
BLM movement. In re- 
sponse, both professors 
stated that the civil rights 
era was a drastically dif- 
ferent time compared to 
the present day and age. 
According to Loury, the 
civil rights movement ap- 
pealed to a moral charge 
that emphasized the col- 
lective “we” in America. 
Spence stated that pres- 
ent day social justice 
movements such as Occu- 
py Wall Street and BLM 
cannot be viewed with 
the same lens that peo- 
ple view the civil rights 
movement with, because 
present day social justice 
movements are still in 
their beginnings. 

BSU_ Vice President 
Tiffany Onyejiaka asked 
Loury what black youth 
are expected to do besides 
protest, when there is a 
systemic lack of opportu- 


as an example of the suc- 
cess that police forces can 
have in effectively helping 


“Police ought to be held 
accountable, they ought to 
face justice just like any- 
body else when they mis- 


nity to express their opin- 
ions. Loury conceded that 
there is nothing inherently 
wrong with protesting, 
but believed that protests 
are not a viable, long- 
term method of enacting 
change. 

“T don’t see anything 
wrong with people get- 
ting organized and out 
into the streets to petition 
and make their points,” 
he said. “I just want that 
energy to be channeled 
and guided with a con- 
ception of what the goals 
ultimately are. It is not 
enough to be outraged, 
angry and [to protest], 
one has to marry that to 
some broader political 
conception.” 

Spence and Loury both 
acknowledged the limita- 
tions of the BLM move- 
ment. For Spence, he felt 
that the BLM had not dealt 
with the economic prob- 
lems that plague many peo- 
ple in the black community 
and are equally deadly. 
He cited lead poisoning as 
a leading health problem 
that can ultimately cause 
individuals’ deaths. Yet, 
Spence appreciated the op- 
portunity that the young 
activists have provided for 
the general public to imple- 
ment real change. 

“To acertain extent, I see 
us debating the role of ac- 
tion,” Spence said. “Do we 
talk to the activists about 


reforming themselves or 
take the moment they’ve 
provided and engage? At a 
certain moment, we should 
be engaging ourselves.” 

Spence also conceded 
that there are some ben- 
efits to All Lives Matter, 
in that it can appeal to a 
wider audience. 

“Il think BLM means 
something and should 
stay, but a good argu- 
ment for the All Lives 
Matter movement is that 
[police brutality] hap- 
pens enough to people 
who aren't black, out- 
side of cities and inside 
cities, that if you have 
All Lives Matter you 
can more likely engage 
in the type of coalition 
building you need to 
deal with police.” 

Loury concluded his 
remarks by recognizing 
the role of morality and 
politics in creating a just 
society and re-empha- 
sized the 
impor- 
tance of 
fostering 
universal 
equality 
for all peo- 
ple. 

“Tm not 
advocating 
that mor- 
alizing is a 
substitute 
for _ poli- 
tics, he 
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said. “I still think there is a 
role for moral leadership in 
politics... want to keep the 
goals in mind as racially 
transcendent and univer- 
salistic and not parochial 
and racially specific.” 

Students responded 
positively to the debate. Ju- 
nior Liam Haviv appreci- 
ated that the conversation 
addressed concerns that 
students have with social 
justice movements. 

“1 think that our whole 
generation has put the 
movements we really 
care about into very dis- 
tilled forms that some- 
times miss the ultimate 
goal,” he said. “When we 
put our anger and frus- 
tration... into 140 charac- 
ter tweets and hashtags, 
it takes away from so 
much of what we're try- 
ing to say. Both of [the 
professors] were looking 
for a bigger goal, a bigger 
product, from BLM.” 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Lester Spence is a tenured professor at Hopkins. 


By MORGAN OME 
For The News-Letter — 

With break ju: 
-around ie cobienentahy! 
ing forward to.a week of 
fun and relaxation at home 
or traveling to a sunny lo- 
cation with friends. Others 
have chosen to spend their 
spring break here in Balti- 
more serving the commu- 
nity through JHU’s Alter- 
native Breaks Program. 

This year, the Center 
for Social Concern (CSC) 
is offering two programs 
to teach students about 
important issues affecting 
Baltimore: food justice and 
community development. 
Eighteen Hopkins students 
have signed up to par- 
ticipate in the student-led 
programs and will spend 
the week immersing them- 
selves in service. 

Junior Ezinne Ogbon- 
na and freshman Osiris 
Mancera will be leading 
the Community-Develop- 
ment Program. -Both Og- 
bonna and Mancera had. 
previously participated in 
CSC initiatives, the Com- 
munity Impact Intern- 
ships Program (CIIP) and 
Pre-Orientation, respec- 
tively, and wanted to be- 
come more involved with 
service work and com- 
munity outreach. They 
believe that learning about 
Baltimore is essential for 
students at Hopkins. 

“I think that what a lot 
of people tend to forget, 
especially being here at 
Hopkins and being very 
focused on academics, 


timore,” Mancera said. 
“This is one of the best 
| cities to just get out there 
and learn so many differ- 
ent things.” 

- Ogbonna echoed those 

sentiments and stressed 
the importance of know- 
ing the people and prob- 
lems that affect the Balti- 
more community. 
_ “Since we're Hopkins 
students, it’s important to 
have a stake in wi general 
community, the city that 
we live in,” she said. 
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is that [they] live in Bal- 


tivities for the Alternative 
Break program. For exam- 
ple, they will have’ work 
_shops and screenings to 


development. They algo 
will volunteer with Habi- 
tat for Humanity; the soup 
kitchen known as Paul's 
Place; Second Chance, an 
organization that provides 
work and rehabilitation for 


_ former inmates; and vari- 


ous organizations in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The purpose 
of these experiences is to 
introduce students to the 
topic and help them under- 
stand it in depth. 

“We want to get partici- 
pants thinking about how 
service and being part of a 
community isn’t a one-time 
thing — it’s something you 
can implement into your 
life,” Mancera said. - 

Later in the week, the 
Community Development 
group will join forces with : 
the Food Justice group 
to conduct the Modified 
Community Food Experi- 
ence Simulation, in which 
they simulate what. the 
process of buying food is 
like for people with dif- 
ficult life circumstances, 
such as having an illness, 
low-income or many fam- 
ily members to provide for. 
The purpose of the simula- 
tion is not only to demon- 
strate the complicated task 
of purchasing food for Bal- 
timoreans, but also show 
students that the topics of 
community development . 
and food justice are not 
mutually exclusive. 

Sophomores Navya Ra- 
voori and Anjie Ge will be 


leading the Food Justice | 


program. Ravoori became 
interested in food justice 
after learning about the 
topic in her classes. She 
said that not many people 
understand what food jus- 
tice is, and it is therefore 
important for students to 


‘learn about how the issue . 


affects individuals and 
communities. 

“Food justice is the right 
to access to healthy and af- 
fordable food,” she said. . 


urban communities, is 


food deserts. A lot of the 
areas in Baltimore don't 


Ravoori seielaiaiah that 
since supermarkets are not 
always easily accessible, 
many Baltimoreans shop at 
corner stores and take-out 
places. However, sourcing 
the majority of one’s food 
from those two places can 
lead to an array of health 
problems, such as Type II 
Diabetes, heart problems 
and other diseases. She 
also talked about the fac- 
tors that contribute to the 
difficulties people have 
in accessing healthy food. 
Lack of reliable transporta- 
tion, limited stocking space 
in stores and restricted fi- 
nancial resources all play 
a part in a person’s ability 
to have the best choices in 
their food. 

Ravoori talked about 
the activities that she and 
Ge have developed for the 
week. Students will vol- 
unteer at Real Food farms, 
Movable Feast, a company 
that makes and deliv- 
ers food to people with 
chronic illnesses, specifi- 
cally HIV/AIDs, and the 
Maryland Food Bank. 
There will also be exercis- 
es to prompt students to 


think about the realities © 


that many Baltimoreans 
face when trying to find 
their next meal. Ravoori 
emphasized that the goal: 
of alternative break pro- 
gram is not to attempt to 
solve a problem within 
one week, but rather to 
catalyze a commitment to. 
service and to encourage 
students to become more 
involved in the long-term. 

“LT think the biggest 
[problem] we face at Hop- 
kins is not that students 
don’t want to get involved 
in the community, but 


they perceive limitations — 


on how they can get in- 
volved,” she said. 
Assistant Director of 


Students choose service over getaways for break 


teers. She said that the Ac- 
tive Citizen Continuum, 
developed by national 
non-peont Break Away, # 


ie ccaderihe ae 
from members who are 
not concerned with their 
role in social problems, 
to volunteers who may 
be well-meaning, but are 
not well-educated about 
the issues, to conscien- 
tious citizens who are 
concerned with discover- 
ing underlying problems, 
to active citizens who be- 
lieve the community is 
a priority in their lives. 
Ouwerkerk and the CSC 
work to teach students ex- 
tensively about the social 
justice issues behind the 
service in order to help 
them understand the cir- 
cumstances that create 
the problems. They also 
incorporate discussions 
and reflection into the Al- 
ternative Breaks program. 

“If you go do service 
but don’t ever process or 
talk about it, you might 
end up reinforcing nega- 
tive Stereotypes, ” «. she 
said. “You don’t get the 
chance to make meaning 
from your lived experi- 
ence, and that is a tremen- 
dous part of the learning 


process.” 
She explained that — 
_while the alternative 


breaks movement is pres- 
ent at many universities 


across the country, He. . 


kins stands out. 
_ “The idea behind an al- 
pe break is that it’s, 
immersive experiential 
learning | lity for 
a small group | of students 
to focus on a 


social justice issue for a 


sustained, intense pen 
of time,” Ouwerkerk said. 


“Most other universities) 


do alternative breaks dif- 
ferently than we do. 


tend to send their ike a 


aay from ion location of ‘; 


the CSC Caroline Ou- - all of 6 


werkerk See that 
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By PETER JI 
Staff Writer 


Public health experts 
discussed the issue of high 
prescription drug prices in 
the U.S. at the event “Pre- 
scription Drug Pricing: 
New Solutions” on Tues- 
day in Sheldon Hall at the 
Bloomberg School of Public 
Health. The talk was part 
of a series of five seminars 
held to mark the school’s 
centennial anniversary. It 
included __ representatives 
from the government, pub- 
lic health professors and 
pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies. 

According to the co- 
director of the Center for 
Drug Safety and Effec- 
tiveness, Caleb Alexan- 
der, the U.S. spends more 
on prescription drugs 
than any other country, 
spending over $400 bil- 
lion. and increasing at 
eight percent annually. 

High drug prices pro- 
hibit low-income Ameri- 
cans from receiving more 
expensive treatments. All 
of the speakers agreed that 
the healthcare industry 
needs solutions that bal- 
ance profit and innovation 
with drug access and af- 
fordability for consumers. 

iscussion.... focused 

on ho eform current 

practices of drug pricing 

to provide the maximal 
benefit to the consumer. 

The market for new 
drugs and biologics, drugs 
produced by biological 
sources, is responsible for 
most of the increases in 
drug prices, said former 
U.S. Representative and 
former Chairman of the 
House Oversight Com- 
mittee Henry Waxman, 
who is currently a Centen- 
nial Policy Scholar at the 
School of Public Health. 
He began the event by an- 
swering a series of ques- 
tions given by physician 
and health policy histo- 
rian Jeremy Greene. 

Waxman tackled prob- 
lems with drug prices in 
the 1980s and helped to 
pass the Orphan Drug 
Act of 1983, which encour- 
ages drug companies to 
develop cures for rare dis- 
eases, and the Drug Price 
Competition and Patent 
Term Restoration Act, or 
the Hatch-Waxman Act of 
1984, which streamlined 
the procedure for plac- 
ing a generic drug on the 
market. He also played an 
important role in passing 
the Affordable Care Act 
(ACA) of 2010. 

He asserted that Hatch- 
Waxman, a bipartisan ef- 
fort, prevented companies 
from monopolizing new 
drugs and allowed for 
more generic alternatives 
to go onto market, which 
lowered the prices for con- 
sSumers. 

“Prior to that law, for ge- 
neric to be approved, it had 
to go to the FDA and go 
through the tests of safety 
and efficacy as if it were a 
brand-new drug. We did 
not have a way for gener- 
ics to be approved quickly. 
bien a drugs, 
Ww efficacy was attached 
to the requi for ap- 
proval, the company had 
to spend a lot more money 


The hich or B: COURTESY OF JACQUI NEBER 
e high price of prescription drugs has prevented some low-income patients from using them. 


drug. They argued they 
were not able to benefit off 
of their patent,” he said. 

But new problems are 
arising today. Waxman 
noted that the prices of new 
drugs that provide break- 
through treatments are too 
high. The fraction of bio- 
logics in the drug markets 
is increasing. For exam- 
ple, Opdivo, which treats 
melanoma, costs $150,000 
per year. Orkambi, which 
treats cystic fibrosis, costs 
$259,000 per year. 

“Eighty percent of drugs 
in this country are generic, 
and [Hatch-Waxman] has 
been a huge break for those 
consumers,” he said, “but 
the high prices are in the 
biologic drugs and in other 
places where pharma has 
been very clever in seeing 
anew direction to take.” 

Waxman noted that 
high drug prices are not 
desirable from a public 
policy standpoint either. 
His view was supported 
by experts from major 
government healthcare 
programs, including Dep- 
uty Administrator and 
Director of the Center for 
Medicare at the Centers 
for Medicare and Medic- 
aid Services (CMS) Sean 
Cavanaugh. Medicare, 


the healthcare program 


or the elderly and dis- 
abled, pays for prescrip- 
tion drugs through a 
roughly $60 billion plan 
called Part D. 

Cavanaugh compared 
Part D with a less-dis- 
cussed plan known as Part 
B, which covers drugs ad- 
ministered by physicians 
in the hospital. Part B costs 
$22 billion in comparison, 
although its costs have 
doubled since 2007, accord- 
ing to Cavanaugh. Howey- 
er, he noted that it is much 
less expensive than Part D 
because of a newly imple- 
mented bundled drug 
payment model that holds 
providers accountable for 
patient outcomes. 

This change was a result 
of the Bundled Payments 
for Care Improvement 
(BPC]I) initiative of the ACA. 
It has taken the place of fee- 
for-service, which has been 
criticized for rewarding 
providers based on quan- 
tity, not quality of care. 

“We pay for prescription 
drugs in our hospital costs 
through a bundle that most 
people don’t hear about it,” 
Cavanaugh said of BCPI. 
“A lot of the problems aren't 
there because providers are 
close to the providing of 
care, and they can make 
good decisions on drugs.” 

The government now 
has a greater role in man- 
aging the high price of 
drugs in Part B, but it 
has no negotiating power 
with companies over the 
self-administered drugs 


_ that are covered in Part D. 


Waxman expressed regret 
over this fact earlier. 

“The Republicans de- 
vised a Part D to pay for 
prescription drugs. The 
unique way they devised 
was that private pharma- 
ceutical companies would 
decide the prices, and 


they wrote it in there that 
government cannot de- 


cide the prices,” he said. 
Currently, Part B reim- 
burses doctors based .on 
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what they 
i simply 
"tee choose to 
prescribe. 
Cavanaugh 
empha- 
sized that 
in order to 
ensure that 
beneficia- 
ries of the 
program 
receive the 
best qual- 
ity of care, 
the health- 
care sector 
needs more incentives to 
focus on outcomes rather 
than reimbursements from 
Medicare. 

The .value-based ap- 
proach to reducing drug 
costs has also been tested 
through Medicaid, the 
state-run health coverage 
programs for low-income 
Americans. States can re- 
strict the amount of cover- 
age served in order to deal 
with high drug prices and 
gain negotiating power 
with drug companies. 
States are reimbursed for 
the money they spend on 
drugs, which is not the 
case for Medicare. 

According to John 
Coster, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Pharmacy Center for 
Medicaid and Children’s 
Health Insurance Program 
(CHIP) Services, Medicaid 
used to suffer from high 


drug costs, ket demand 
but this was and_ devel- 
resolved «zyz- . oping a new 
through the High prices drug _pric- 
Medicaid meanarestriction ing model. 
Drug Rebate hich Many of 
Program. to access, whic the experts 
“ W e can stimulate a said that the 
worked ona , , yess first step to 
drug rebate higher price. lowering 
program — JOSHUA COSt==1s* = tom 
back in 1990, gather more 
which _ re- SHARFSTEIN, informa- 
Scere EL Ra eet ee 
manufactur- the role that 
ers to pay a ASSOCIATE DEAN drug pric- 
rebate back ing plays in 
to states for the - market 
drugs  dis- and in R&D. 
pensed to Medicaid pay- According to Alexander, 
ments,” he said. “That hospitals and physicians 


happens for all drugs and 
that program has brought 
in billion dollars for the 
states. It’s good public poli- 
cy as usual.” 

Coster believes that 
the success of statutory 
rebates can be extended 
to Medicare. However, 
he noted that states still 
struggle with the high cost 
of newly launched drugs. 

“Back when the first an- 
ti-retroviral drugs entered 
the market, the states had 
a shell shock. If we treated 


"everybody with [Hepati- 


tis C Virus], we couldn't 
treat anybody else with 
any other condition. While 
some say [Medicaid] 
shouldn't pay for it, oth- 
ers said it would reduce 
the costs of care down the 
road from Hep C,” he said. 

Coster and Cavanaugh 
agreed that implementing 
a value-based approach to 
drug payments faces sev-. 
eral regulatory challenges. 
Government healthcare 


programs in other coun- | 


tries consider the cost-ef- 
fectiveness of drugs when 
designing their plans. But 
Congress prohibits the Pa- 
tient-Centered Outcomes 
Research Institute, which 
was created by the ACA 
and advises Medicare on 
treatment options, from 
considering cost-effective- 
ness in its metrics. 
“There’s no one over- 
seeing whether physicians 
are choosing the most ef- 
fective drugs, and patients 
aren't considering lower- 


_ step options for care. We 


want physicians to focus 
on outcomes rather than 
reimbursements,” Cava- 

Associate Dean _ for 
Public Health Practice and 
Training Joshua Sharfstein 


. 


2 


said that the public and | 
private sector can work to- | 


gether to increase access to 
improve conditions. While 
the discussion focused on 
drug pricing, he wanted to 
consider the health of the 
general public as well. He 
believes that focusing on 
improving access will lead 
to lower drug prices. 

He cited the Center for 
Disease Control's 


government negotiated 
with vaccine makers to 
lower prices. But by pro- 
moting vaccination, the 
government gave the com- 
panies a captive market. 

“You take a step back 
and you see a vicious cir- 
cle. High prices mean a 
restriction to access, which 
can stimulate a higher 
price. If it’s an important 
public health drug, then 
it’s particularly bad for the 
public because very few of 
the people who need it get 
it,” he said. 

Alexander summa- 
rized 48 policy proposals 
from a recent report he 
co-authored entitled “Re- 
ducing Prescription Drug 
Spending: A Review of 
Policy Options.” It focused 
on five main areas: re- 
forming the patent system, 
encouraging research, al- 
tering pharmaceutical reg- 
ulation, decreasing mar- 


do not consider the cost- 
effectiveness of various 
therapies. He called for 
greater transparency from 
companies to disclose their 
R&D expenditures, since it 
is argued that price reduc- 
tions will reduce R&D. 

If experts can better 
deduce the true value of 
drugs, prices won't be so 
artificial, he noted. 

“Drug pricing does not 
follow usual economic be- 
havior. Price does not vary 

- with dose, it has inelastic 
demand, prices may change 
with little correlation in in- 
put costs, and there exists 
information asymmetry 
between pharma and con- 
sumers,” he said. 

Antonio Trujillo, asso- 
ciate professor of Interna- 


tional Health at Bloomberg, 


used an analogy to demon- 
strate fair drug pricing. 

“Is it fair to raise sig- 
nificantly the price of snow 
shovels during a snow- 
storm? Some would argue 
yes, it’s the market at work. 
Someone will come up with 
a better way to shovel snow. 
Some would argue that it 
is price gouging because 
there is only one place to 
buy shovels,” he said. 

James Millar of GlaxoS- 
mithKline, a British phar- 
maceutical company, said 
that they have attempted 
to improve transparency 
and control of drug prices 
by disclosing outcomes 
for drug trials, not paying 
physicians for promotions 
and pricing launch medi- 
cines at a lower amount. 

“We think we've found 
the right balance,” he 
said. “We believe that in- 
novators should be able 
to be in a profit, but on 
the other hand, patients 
should be benefited.” 


(CDC) | 
Vaccines for Children pro- | 
gram, in which the federal | 
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SARU hosts workshop 


on hookup 


By KAREN SHENG 
Staff Writer 

The Assault 
Resource Unit (SARU) 
hosted the workshop 
“Hookup Culture: Sexual 
Freedom or Rape Cul- 
ture?” on March 7 in 
Mergenthaler 111. The in- 
teractive and discussion- 
based session was lead by 
Sherine Andreine Power- 
ful and Ashley J. Hobbs, 
the campus and commu- 
nications programs coor- 
dinator from Black Wom- 
en’s Blueprint (BWB). 

BWB is a civil and hu- 
man rights advocacy or- 
ganization based in New 
York that works “to devel- 
op a culture where women 
of African descent are ful- 
ly empowered and where 


Sexual 


| gender, race and other 


disparities are erased” 
and engages “in’ progres- 
sive research, historical 
documentation, policy 
advocacy and organize 
on social justice issues 
steeped in the struggles of 
Black women within their 
communities and within 
dominant culture.” This 
workshop was the second 
in a series of three work- 
shops led by BWB. 

The goals of the work- 
shop were to understand 
the complexity of hookup 
culture, unpack definitions 
of rape culture and better 
negotiate sexual freedom 
and how rape culture man- 
ifests on campuses. The 
sessions also worked to ex- 
plore methods of fighting 
rape culture and promote 
transparent discussion of 
the topic. 

The workshop kicked 
off witha four corners game 
as -an_ice-breaker where 


- participants moved, to dif- 


ferent corners of the room 
based on whether they 
strongly agreed, agreed, 
disagreed or strongly dis- 
agreed with statements 
like “If someone is willing 
to make out, then it’s no big 
deal that the person they’re 
making out with is push- 
ing for sex” and “Hooking 
up with someone is no big 
deal if there are no strings 
attached.” 

Powerful and Hobbs 
explained why hookup 
culture is problematic, 
especially “Netflix and 
chill” which can be con- 
sidered the “catch phrase 
for hookup culture.” Par- 
ticipants discussed how 
the concept is heteronor- 
mative and focuses on 
physical pleasure with- 
out necessarily includ- 
ing emotional bonding or 
long-term _ commitment, 
with its ambiguity and 
humorous nature creating 
negative repercussions. 

The reasons hookup 
culture is problematic were 
broken down into five cat- 
egories: lack of focus on 
women’s pleasure, the 
standards men are expect- 


-ed to conform to, an em- 


phasis on heavy drinking, 
the way men talk about 


women, promoting double 
sexual standards and the 
stigmatization of emotions 
that hurts all genders. 

Powerful _ explained 
how hookups hurt women, 
citing data from research 
studies that show that there 
is a significant disparity in 
the quality of orgasms be- 
tween women and men in 
casual hookups and that 
sex in committed relation- 
ships is much better for 
women. 

Hookup culture also 
generates negative reper- 
cussions for men by creat- 
ing unrealistic and toxic 
expectations, She said 
that due to the pervasive 
toxic masculinity men 
face, they are expected 


culture 


to want casual sex all the 
time, and they are expect- 
ed to be easy to please. 

There was a popcorn- 
style discussion about 
unrealistic and toxic ex- 
pectations for cis hetero- 
sexual men, cis hetero- 
sexual women, gender 
nonconforming individu- 
als, trans* individuals and 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
queer people, as well as 
about the origins of those 
problematic attitudes. 

Some of the issues that 
participants brought up in- 
cluded the fetishization of 
lesbians and queer women 
for men’s consumption, 
the pressure to conform 
to the gender binary, the 
hierarchy of masculini- 
ties, the unrealistic double 
standard for women to be 
both virginal and sexually 
experienced and the com- 
mon misconceptions con- 
cerning bisexuality. 

Sophomore Su Ataman 
said that this component 
was her favorite part of 
the workshop. 

“I thought it was really 
interesting to meet new 
people and to talk to peo- 
ple about viewpoints they 
had,” she said. 

The presentation also 
discussed how hookup 
culture differs between: 
different demographics, 
such as for black students 
versus white students and 
working class students ver- 
sus middle class students. 
Much of the research and 
ideas about hookup cul- 
ture are based on “white, 


wealthy, heterosexual, 
able-bodied and ‘conven- 
tionally attractive” stu- 


dents, so it does not always 
accurately reflect the expe- 


riences-of .students-at:his-.....__ 


torically black colleges and 
universities and _first-gen- 
eration college students. 
Junior Christine Fei, 
the events co-chair for 


SARU, explained why 
SARU chose to work with 
BWB this year. 


“(Saakshi Suri], who is 
one of the co-directors, at- 
tended a conference that 
was led by the Maryland 
Coalition Against Sexual 
Assault and it was called 
the Women of Color Net- 
work Conference,” she 
said. “The executive di- 
rector of BWB, Farah Ta- 
nis, spoke and we were 
like, ‘Oh my God, what an 
amazing speaker, we have 
to get this organization 
here on campus That's 
kind of how we started to _ 
get to know about BWB, 
that’s how we connected.” 

Fei said that she hopes 
to see BWB on campus 
again in the future. 

“We have some ideas 
for next year, but we're not 
sure. [W]e feel that this 
conversation is really im- 
portant and [BWB is] really 
able to provide this infor- 
mation in a way that’s re- 
ally engaging and I feel like 
[is] relevant to everyone in 
the audience,” she said. 
“It’s kind of rare; when you 
talk about consent, people 
feel like they’re lectured 
to 

Fei emphasized _ that 
hookup culture should not 
be a discussion limited to 
certain groups at Hopkins. 

_ “7 think they have a lot 


_ of topics that are relevant 


to other student groups. I 


The next session will 
be “Addressing Sexism 
Framework” on April 20. 
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White House official talks gender bias 


; NASA VIA FLICKR/CC BY-NC-ND 2.0 
Handelsman explained that sexism can be an unconscious act. 


WHITE HOUSE, From Al 
role of bias in the hiring 
and treatment of female 
workers. 

One of the studies 
she presented looked at 
wage gaps between male 
and female workers and 
found that employers of 
all ages are susceptible 
to this wage gap. 

“They found again that 
there was a [wage] gap 
in the 29 years old and 
younger evaluator group. 
Instead of an 18 percent 
gap [found in the all ages 
group], they found a 26 
percent gap in the wages 
between men and women. 
So not only is it not getting 
better, there’s a little bit of 
evidence here that it is get- 
ting worse,” Handelsman 
said. “If you do the math, 
the accumulated loss of 
income turns into a very 
large amount of dollars.” 

Handelsman also re- 
ferred to multiple ex- 
periments in which an 
identical résumé is given 
to a group of employers. 
The only distinction be- 
tween these résumés was 


that some of them had a 
female name at top and 
some had a male name. 

“When asked whether 
they would hire this per- 
son or not, in every study 
in a four decade period, 
every evaluator was 
more likely to hire the 
individual if there was 
a male’s name on the ap- 
plication,” Handelsman 
said. 

From these studies, 
she continuously empha- 
sized how these results 
came from unconscious 
bias and that employers 
are not actively discrimi- 
nating against women. 

“They say they just 
that they want the person 
with’ the best experience 
and the best credentials 
and the sex is irrelevant 
in hiring and of course 
they say that they are 
fair. This suggests that 
this is not an explicit 
bias,” Handelsman said, 
“They are not saying 
‘Women do not belong 
in the workplace’ or 
‘Women cannot do that 
job, instead this is some- 


Porter compelled to testify 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
News & Features Editor 


Baltimore Police De- 
partment (BPD) Offi- 
cer William Porter will 
be compelled to testify 
against all five of his fel- 
low officers implicated 
in the death of Freddie 
Gray, per the ruling of 
the Maryland Court of 
Appeals delivered on 
Tuesday. 

The highest court in 
the state heard argu- 
ments last Thursday 
from prosecutors who 
petitioned for Porter to 
be forced to testify with 
‘limited immunity, and 
Porter’s defense attor- 
neys who argued that 
compelling Porter to tes- 


-. tify will violate his Fifth 


- Amendment right to not 
incriminate himself. 
Porter was tried in De- 
' cember on the charges of 
’ manslaughter, assault, 
misconduct in office and 
- reckless endangerment. 
Judge Williams declared a 
' mistrial after a hung jury 
' was called. Porter will be 
* retried June 13. 
Porter was the first of- 
ficer to be tried so that he 
- could testify against Of 


 ficer Caesar Goodson, Jr., 


‘the driver of the van that 
transported Gray to the 
‘Western District police 
station, and Sergeant Ali- 
cia White without fear of 
self-incrimination. 
According to Porter, 
he told both of them that 
Gray asked for medical at- 


~’ tention. The prosecution 
~ said back in September 


- that Porter was a “neces- 
‘sary and material” wit- 


' ness against Goodson and 


-' After his 


White. 
mistrial, 


‘Porter pleaded the Fifth 


- Amendment to avoid in- 
- esiminating himself in 


_» testimony against Good- 


son, whose trial was 
scheduled to start Jan. 6. 

Prosecutors motioned 
for Porter to be com- 
pelled to testify against 
both Goodson and 
White with limited im- 
munity, which Williams 
granted. Porter’s attor- 
neys then turned to the 
Court of Appeals, hop- 
ing it would overturn 
William’s decision. The 
court instead ruled in 
favor of the prosecution 
on Thursday and upheld 
William’s ruling. 

Thursday’s decision 
was also a major vic- 
tory for the prosecution 
on a second front. At a 
hearing in January over 
which Williams presided, 
prosecutors motioned for 
Porter to be compelled to 
testify against Lieutenant 
Brian Rice and Officers 
Garrett Miller and Ed- 
ward Nero. 

“We tried to learn 
something from our ex- 
perience in trying Officer 
Porter,” Chief Deputy 
State’s Attorney Michael 
Schatzow said at the 
hearing. “We think we 
have the right to change 
our mind, and we ac- 
knowledge we are chang- 
ing our mind.” 

Schatzow told Wil- 
liams that Porter could 
help shore up the reck- 
less endangerment 
charges against ‘Miller 
and Nero and the man- 
slaughter and assault 
charges against Rice by 
testifying that Gray was 
not secured in the van 
and therefore was in- 
jured. 

Williams did not agree 
that Porter's testimony 
would be necessary or 
relevant and stated that 
he believed prosecutors 


were simply trying to de-_ 


lay the start of the officer's 
trials in light of Porter's 
mistrial. The Court of Ap- 
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thing much more subtle 
and this is something we 
call implicit bias or sub- 
conscious bias. So when 
you tell people that kind 
of bias, they are typically 
appalled. These are not 
racist or sexist people. 
These are people who are 
applying stereotypes. It 
is an unintended conse- 
quence of living in a so- 
ciety that we livein.” | 

She also noted even 
female employers dem- 
onstrated these sorts of 
unconscious biases. 

“Every study shows 
that the evaluator’s sex 
was not a factor in the 
decision and the same 
was true in the matters 
of race. We do not see 
a gender difference be- 
tween evaluators,” Han- 
delsman said. “That said, 
this is something we all 
do. Women are not do- 
ing this to other women, 
men are not doing this to 
other women consciously 
or intentionally.” 

After going through 
these studies, Handels- 
man recommended sev- 
eral methods to help 
employers avoid dem- 
onstrating unconscious 
biases. For example, em- 
ployers could list criteria 
they want to see in ap- 
plicants prior to reading 
résumés or giving out 
interviews. 

“They found that in 
most cases [of listing 
out criteria beforehand], 
they were able to abolish 
biases if not completely, 
then close to it,” Han- 
delsman said. “So that 
says we can do it respon- 
sibly and hold ourselves 


ae BY 


accountable if we think 
ahead of time, without a 
CV, without a candidate, 
male or female or any 
other group in front of 
us. We can think about 
the abstract fairly and 
say these are the crite- 
ria then we line up the 
candidates’ qualities to 
those criteria.” 

Hopkins students re- 
sponded positively to 
Handelsman’s ideas and 
noted how her points 
were important to ac- 
knowledge. 

“T think it is very im- 


portant to have such is- | 


sues raised and made 
public,” Abdul Moham- 
med, a fifth year mas- 
ter’s student, said. “As 
you know, many biases 
are subconscious and 


we don’t really think | 
so it’s really | 


about it, 
important for us to re- 
ally mention it and talk 
about it more in public 
so we can accept that 
this is happening.” 

Tanvi Shroff, a second 
year graduate student, 
echoed this sentiment 
and added that she was 
pleased to see several 
men in the audience. 

“T have attended a lot 
of these gender equity 
talks in our department. 
I take this issue pretty 
seriously so I was glad 
that Jo Handelsman was 
able to come and talk 
and give the presenta- 
tion,” Shroff said. “I’m 


also glad that there was a 
lot of male audience here 
because it does not do 
much help if there were 
just a bunch of females at 
this talk.” 


(eerenane Bris Rice 


- Date: April 13 


_- Charges: manslaughte 
assault, misconduct in office, 
reckless endangerment _ 
Offic icer William Porter — 


= Date: June 13. 


peals has overturned that 
decision Thursday. 
During the appeals 
process, all five of the of- 
ficers’ court dates were 


postponed indefinitely. 
Rice, who was originally 
going to be the sixth and 
final officer tried will 
now be the second. His 
trial is set to begin on 


April 13, one day and 


one year after Gray was 
arrested. The other four 
officers’ court dates re- 
main to be set. 

Gray, 25, died from 
a severe spinal cord in- 
jury in April, one week 
after being arrested by 
the BPD officers. His 
death sparked more than 
a week of both Peaceful 
and violent protests. — 
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Is the feminist 
movement inclusive? 


By LAUREN 
| VOGELSANG 


| ast week I be- 
came a feminist. 


I had al- 
ways consid- 
ered myself 


a feminist in the barest 
of terms, but not until 
Office of Multicultural 
Affairs (OMA), SEED 
| and Hopkins Feminists 
collaborated to _ create 
a discussion called Po- 
litically Incorrect: Where 
Feminism and Woman- 
ism Meet. After franti- 
cally typing answers on 
| my phone to the feminist 
| survey filled out at the 
beginning of the meet- 
ing, listening to my peers 
| speak about feminism 
and then talking with 
two feminists after the 
discussion ended, I de- 
| cided to become a part of 
| the feminist movement. 
After beginning the 
survey, it suddenly be- 
came clear that I had no 
idea how to answer even 
the most basic questions 
like “Am I am feminist?” 
and “Should men be al- 
lowed to call themselves 
feminist or womanists?”. 
Thankfully, Alizay Jalisi, 
a sophomore on the Hop- 
kins Feminists executive 
board, began the discus- 
sion with the origins of 
feminism. 
She said that the femi- 
nist movement first be- 
gan in fhe. tbo as an 


first feminists later ex- 
panded the movement 
into two separate groups: 
The National Women’s 
Suffrage Association 
(NWSA) and The Ameri- 
can Women’s Suffrage 
Association (AWSA). 

The NWSA having re- 
fused to prioritize racial 
equality, excluded African 
American women from 
their movement in a po- 
litical ploy to prevent the 
Southern states from de- 
nying white women’s right 
to vote. Although this 
group eventually went on 
to lead the fight for the 
women’s suffrage, it had 
consequently isolated it- 
self from African Ameri- 
can women feminists, who 
eventually created the 
AWSA, which was more 
racially inclusive than the 
first feminist group. 

In the 1970s, the black 
feminist movement gar- 
nered a lot of attention 
under the guidance 
of its popular leaders, 
including bell hooks. 
However, it wasn’t until 
Alice Walker first used 
the word womanist 
that African American 
women had officially es- 
tablished a separate but 


parallel movement to 
traditional white femi- 
nism. 

Walker defined a wom- 
anist as “a black feminist 
or feminist of color... a 
woman who loves other 
women, sexually and/or 
nonsexually. Appreciates 
and prefers women’s cul- 
ture, women’s emotional 
flexibility.” 

Beginning in the 1990s, 
the feminist movement had 
become more inclusive, but 
still today, the movement 
is not yet inclusive enough 
to merge with womanism 
into a single movement, as 


‘white women stil continue n 


Reflections on women and race 


lesson on the origins 
of both feminism and 
womanism, students 
began to express their 
opinions about various 
issues pertaining to the 
two movements: a men’s 
role in the feminist com- 
munity, how Latinos fit 
into feminism and wom- 
anism and whether it is 
possible for womanism 
and feminism to truly 
merge. Two of the most 
knowledgeable attend- 
ees included Jalisi and 
Cynthia Roman, one of 
OMA’s official coordina- 
tors of the event. 

Following the discus- 
sion, I asked Jalisi to de- 
fine feminism because 
before the event I was 
unable to come up with 
a definition. Her answer 
reminded me of the defi- 
nition Alice Walker had 
assigned to womanism. 

“When I think of femi- 
nism I think of amovement 
that is for people of color, 
people who do not identify 
with the gender binary or 
do, people who identify as 
queer, who are not neces- 
sarily able bodied in the 
way that we think of able 
bodied,” she said. “When I _ 
think of feminism, I think 
of a sort of intersectional 
flavor of feminism.” 

And her deep involve- 
ment in the feminist 
cause, whether through 
Hopkins Feminists or at- 
tending events like Po- 
ditically USS seid j 


freedom of joining such a 
movementtome. ~ 

“Feminism resonates 
with me because as wom- 
an of color, as someone 
who comes from a cul- 
ture that is definitely pa- 
triarchal,” she said. “It is 
liberating to me, it is free- 
ing but at the same time 
it makes me question my 
other opinions as we 

Roman, one of the 
event coordinators, who 
identifies not only as a 
feminist but also as a 
womanist, is particu- 
larly interested in and 
concerned about her 
position in the femi- 
nist movement as a La- 
tina woman. Despite the 
struggles with Spanish 
translation her fellow La- 
tina feminists and wom- 
anists from Baltimore 
face, she still rallies for 
the womanist. 

“Tt comes from a place 
of inclusion,” she said. 

Her first encounter with 
feminism came in high 
school when her friends 
‘would ask her + why 
hated men. She woulc 
ply that she did not iste 
men, but she did 
gender equality, — 
to participate in the Latino 
machismo culture. 

Roman later graduated 
from Notre Dame of Mary- 
land University with a de- 
gree in women’s studies. 
Her fascination with equal 
rights for minority women 
has continued in her work 
at OMA and is apparent in 
the female em ent 
symbol she has tattooed on 
her forearm. 

After ai the 
event and spe with 


the Jalisi and thee I 
was ppp tae to become 


a 
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DIALECTIC, From Al 
of science,” Jalisi wrote in 
an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “The Hopkins Dialectic 
is a new journal on Chris- 
tian thought on campus, 
and as a forum for sci- 
ence in society, there was 
no better way for The Tri- 
ple Helix to promote dia- 
logue on the seemingly 
conflicting nature of sci- 
ence and religion than to 
co-host a discussion.” 

Johnson started off 
the discussion by asking 
the participants about 
what science and religion 
meant to them and if they 
believed that the two ar- 
eas were different from 
faith and reason. 

Freshman —_- Vrshank 
Ravi spoke about the 
ways that he saw his 
own culture and religion 
deal with science and re- 
ligion. 

“Tm personally a Hin- 
du, a non-Christian... At 
least back home [in In- 
dia] I see a very different 
dichotomy,” Ravi said. 
“You see people who are 
very religious but at the 
same time are also most- 
ly engineers or doctors. 
At the same time every 
morning I see them pray- 
ing to God or doing some 
ritual, and then they go 
about their job like it’s 
completely separate... 
They say they’re doing 
the ritual because it gives 
them some sort of mental 
peace.” 

Ravi then posed the 
question of whether sci- 
ence and religion can co- 
exist. Sophomore Alex Ri- 
vera believes that the two 
go hand in hand. 


“I don’t think that 


“science could have hap- 


pened without religion,” 
Rivera said. “I think the 

is of religion is believ- 
-ing in something greater 
than yourself, and. in 
science we're essential- 
ly trying to answer the 
same question — where 
do we come from, who 
are we — except we're go- 
ing about it with a more 
mathematical or system- 
atic approach.” 

Rivera also believes 


that there is a crossover 
between history and the- 
ology. 

“Religion has _ influ- 
enced so much of his- 
tory,” Rivera said. “Up 
until a certain point in his- 
tory they were almost the 
same thing. Europe was 
extremely Christian. You 
can’t study one without 
studying the other.” 

Jalisi asked attendees 
if they believe faith and 
science are equally im- 
portant in understanding 
truths that are funda- 
mental to the universe. 
Sophomore Jesse Rines 
spoke about how study- 
ing science at Hopkins 
has positively impacted 
his own faith. 

“On a personal level 
I'm a biomedical engi- 
neering student here. 
For me, studying science 
only deepens my faith 
because I just get more 
and more amazed by the 
creation that has been 
laid out for us,” Rines 
said. “That’s a personal, 
spiritual thought and not 
everyone has. to.agree 
with that, but that’s how 
I experience the world. 
I can’t imagine a world 
where science makes 


sense without God. Be- 
cause if God exists, he 
created the laws of phys- 
ics, he created the laws 
of the universe. And if 
that’s true, he created the 
world that science seeks 


HOPKINS DIALECTIC/FACEBOOK 
The Hopkins Dialectic hopes to publish its first issue in April. 
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Students compare religion, science in discussion 


CINDY JIANG/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Students discussed their understandings of science and religion and its relationship to faith and reason. 


to try to understand.” 

Johnson asked - stu- 
dents how they believe 
science and religion have 
dealt with the evolution 
of human morality over 
the course of history. 
Johnson explained how 
science assumes that mo- 
rality is something that 
evolved within society 
while religion argues that 
it can be taught through 
scripture. 

Junior Jai Thakor be- 
lieves that human moral- 
ity is not something that 
is inherently biological or 
scientific. 

“Morality doesn’t 
evolve necessarily the 
same way that we do 
biologically,” Thakor 
said. “Just because bio- 
logically we know that 
we adapt better to our 
environment, whereas 
[in] morality, when you 
look at what is right over 
the generations I think 
what is moral across 
the general population 
has been different and 
has changed according 
to-the time period: So 
we haven't necessarily 
evolved into something 
better, but evolved in 
the sense that we have 
changed.” 

Overall, Johnson be- 
lieves that Hopkins stu- 
dents should discuss both 
religion and science in the 
same context because it is 
integral to the diversity of 
opinion on campus. 

“Regardless of one’s 
background, placing 
yourself in  environ- 
ments in which your 
opinion is not the major- 
ity is so important. The 
college years are often 
the beginning of a dif- 
ficult but rewarding 
process of discovering 
what you truly believe 
in, what world view you 
hold to be true,” John- 
son wrote. “Part of this 
discovery necessitates 


challenging the beliefs 
you grew up with, views 


about science and re- 
ligion included. Often 
individuals, particu- 
larly those who identify 
as agnostic or atheist, 
imagine that the faith 
necessary for religion is 
incompatible with the 
scientific process. Per- 
sonally, I wanted to dis- 
cuss this topic because I 
don’t think that incom- 
patibility holds.” 

Jalisi agreed with 
Johnson’s point of view, 


and felt that attempt- | 
ing to understand the | 
different ways in which | 
people look at the world | 
through science and re- | 


ligion can better society. 


“I think that in an | 


industrialized, 
ist society such as that 


of the U.S., we regularly | 


encounter people from 
different religious belief 
systems and walks of life 


and interpret innovation | 


and scientific discovery 
very differently,” Jalisi 
said. “Promoting dia- 
logue about the myriad 
of perspectives that exist 
in our society might help 
us better understand 
each other and solve 


scientific problems that | 


plague us as a society.” 

Johnson explained to 
The News-Letter that he 
would like to keep the 
journal itself Christian- 
based. 

“It’s not just a platform 
for all kinds of religious 
discussion... As an editor, 
I just won’t feel comfort- 
able editing pieces from 
other's perspectives. I 
have no idea or much 
less of an idea of where 
they’re coming from,” 
he said. “And is their 
theology right? And it’s 
just easier to communi- 
cate and coordinate with 
people within the groups 
that founded it.” 

However, Johnson 
said he would be open 
to occasionally featuring 
point-counterpoint style 
articles or articles dis- 
cussing an issue through 
the lens of a non-Chris- 
tian religion. 

The Dialectic team 
plans to publish an issue 
once a semester going for- 
ward. 

Johnson said he did 
consider the fact that 
Hopkins is a primarily 
science and _ technology 
based school when decid- 
ing whether the go for- 
ward with founding the 
Dialectic. 

“{It] gave me reserva- 
tions but also inspira- 
tion... Hopkins is very 
STEM-focused and be- 
cause of that, not as 
many of these conversa- 
tions happen all the time 
I think,” Johnson said. 
“This is an explicit plat- 


_form to foster that kind 


of dialogue both within 
Christian circles but also 


importantly outside of 


it, too. I think it’s excit- 
ing to catalyze that kind 
of conversation... 1 think 
a great resource in col- 
lege is the diversity of 
thought.” . 


plural- | 


Panel raises questions 


By EMMA 
ROALSVIG 
For The News-Letter 


Five female students 
shared their different ex- 
periences of religion and 
gender at the Interfaith 
Panel on Women and 
Religion on March 3 in 
Hodson Hall. The event 
was held in celebration of 
Women’s History Month 
and Open Hands Open 
Hearts — Religious Di- 
versity Awareness Week. 

The panel was mod- 
erated by Director of 
Gender Equity Jeannine 
Heynes, who first asked 
whether any dogma in 
the panelists’ religion dic- 
tated what the ideal wom- 
an should be and how 
they’ would personally 


# on women in religion 


necessarily need saving,” 
she said. 

Danielle Kramer, a rep- 
resentative for the Jewish 
faith, discussed how no- 
tion of modesty in dress 
has affected the percep- 
tion of the Jewish com- 
munity. 

“[A] big misconception 
within the Jewish com- 
munity is that the way 
you dress is a barometer 
for how religious you 
are,” she said. “I would 
walk down the street in 
pants and people would 
assume that I’m not so re- 
ligious. I think that’s a big 
issue, and I think it’s im- 
portant that would start 
more looking at people’s 
actions and not just how 
they dress. People really 
emphasize this modesty 


ism, explained how in 
her faith, a woman is ex- 
pected to be motherly and 
kind. 

“The main form that 


| we believe all people 


should strive to do is fol- 
low the example of Christ, 
who gave us overarching 
attributes such as charity; 
love and faith, that we be- 
lieve all individuals, both 
men and women, should 
strive to follow. And 
mothers are primarily re- 


| sponsible for the nurture 


of their children,” she 
said. “Those ideals have 
really shaped the value I 
have for motherhood and 
have given mea real sense 
of the sacred nature of life 
and of the importance of 
families.” 

Arshdeep Kaur, the 
representative for the 
Sikh faith at the event, 
explained that women 
and men are meant to be 
equals in Sikhism and 
that work still has to be 
done in the Sikh commu- 
nity to move past sexist 
attitudes. 

“I also think that 
within the Sikh com- 
munity currently, there 
is a certain element of 
patriarchy, perhaps, and 
sexism, in which those 
ideals have not been rep- 


resented correctly,” she 


said. “So I personally re- 
sponded a lot to that by 
trying to find Sikh wom- 
en throughout history 
and presently who could 
be role models.” 

The panel was then 
asked if there were any 
misconceptions about 
women in their religion, 
particularly any ideas 
about dress and appear- 
ance, 

Ayesha Shibli, a repre- 
sentative for the Muslim 
faith, talked about the 
preconceived idea that 
hijabs are oppressive to 
women. She added that Is- 
lam now allows women to 
have more freedom than 
in the past. 

“I think a lot of the 
rhetoric that Islam gets, 
especially towards wom- 
en, is this idea of oppres- 
sion, that ‘Oh, these wom- 
en are oppressed, they‘re 
covered in layers and 
layers of clothing, let me 
save them.’ But we don’t 


respond to for women 
those ex- in a physi- 
| pectations. cal sense, 
Madi- rad f think a lot when 
son Dut- ° modesty 
E sry Sith of the rhetoric satanian Se 
_repre- that Islam gets, state of 
| sentative mind.” 
from The especially towards care 
Church women, is this idea Ward the 
of Jesus : panel was 
Christ of of oppression.” asked 
the —_Lat- A S how their 
| ter-Day — FAYESHA SHIBLI, faith — in- 
Sarimtis; IOR forms 
a SO JUN their ideas 
known as and _per- 
Mormon- ceptions 


of feminism. 

Dikachi Osaji, a Catho- 
lic from Nigeria, said the 
idea that men and women 
are equals in religion. 

“In our culture, I’m 
Nigerian, girls across 
different tribes, are not 
seen as important and 
it unfortunately: «is-still 
a thing today. Having 
three girls... my father is 
always asked, ‘Well, you 
have three girls, how 
does that make you feel? 
You should want a son. 
And he’s like, ‘No I’m 
blessed amongst wom- 
en,” Osaji said. “My fa- 
ther would always say 
‘No, my women, my girls 
are just as powerful, just 
as smart or just as strong 
or just as religious as 
your boys.’ Both my par- 
ents made sure that we 
understood that we were 
‘important. We're impor- 
tant in God's eyes. We’re 
important in their eyes. 
We're important in our 
society’s eyes, no matter 
what anyone told us.” 

Muhammad Hudhud, 
a junior, attended this 
event because he is in- 
volved with the religious 
community on campus 
and wanted to learn about 
other faiths. 

“It seemed like a re- 

“ally interesting event. 
I think on campus not 
enough of these events 
happen, so this is nice to 
see. As well as support- 
ing my friends, some of 
them are on the panel to- 
day. I’m Muslim, first of 
all, and while I do know 
a lot of the tenets, the re- 
quirements for men and 
women, I’m not really 
familiar with those of 
other faiths.” 

Hammaad Shah, a ju- 
nior, enjoyed the panel 
and the stories which 
women of different faiths 
shared. 

“I attended a simi- 
lar event last year, and I 
really enjoyed hearing. 
about the specific stories 
that different people had 
to talk about — the reli- 
gious traditions or cul- 
tural traditions, women 
who were important 
— and that was a pretty 
unique experience for 
me, to be exposed to that 
kind of culture,” he said. 
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KLEIN, From Al 
Donald Trump has about 
three or four serious po- 
litical endorsements, but 
a couple of weeks ago he 
had zero. Ted Cruz has 
yet to have single endorse- 
ment from the Senate be- 
cause everyone in the U.S. 
Senate hates him.” 


sense of progressivism.” 

Republican voters, ac- 
cording to Klein, are not 
ideological at all. 

“They could not give a 
s**t as to what their front- 
runner [Trump] says. He 
can say anything,” Klein 
said. “I mean for a long 
time the view has been 


Additionally, Klein that the Republican Party 
also pointed out how has been seen as an ideo- 
there are ideological _ logically conservative 
shifts  oc- party.” 
curring in Klein 
the Demo- “We are seeing also spoke 
cratic and © of the di- 
Republi- the Democrats minishing 
can parties ‘ . 5 importance 
with both 45 4 highly of money 
deviat- ideological party. and Super 
ing farther : 3 PACs in 
from the And that 1S odd, American 
political 99 politics. 
center. actually. “If you 

“We arp — EzRA KLEIN, look at this 
seeing the primary so 
Democrats EDITOR-IN-CHIEF far Super 
as a highly OF Vox PACs have 
ideological not been 
party. And able to do 
that is odd, anything... 
actually. We have politi- If anything, they’ve had 


cal studies showing that 
Democrats were more 
of a collection of interest 
groups as opposed to Re- 
publicans, which are seen 
as a more philosophical 
and ideological party,” 
Klein said. “As it has hap- 
pened, the Democratic 
party has been running a 
primary in which the core 
fight is how liberal are 
the two candidates. Both 
of them are running over 
each other trying to show 
that they have a greater 


an anti-effect. The most 
powerful, most moneyed, 
most feared Super PAC 
was Jeb Bush’s, and for 
every couple of millions 
of dollars that Super Pac 
spent, he appeared to 
lose three points in the 
polls,” Klein said. “We 
continue to believe these 
Super PACs, this money 
in American politics, 
continues to control poli- 
ticians. The mechanism 
that is proposed here is 
that it controls voters and 
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Ezra Klein analyzes political polarization in 2016 election climate 


Donald Trump and Ber- 
nie Sanders are showing 
that it isn’t true.” 

In addition to his talk, 
there was a lengthy ques- 
tion and answer portion 
during which members of 
the audience asked about 
Klein’s opinion of the cur- 
rent political and media 
landscape. He discussed 
the psychology of author- 
itarianism in voting be- 
havior, whether this elec- 
tion year is an aberration 
or a new norm and the 
current Supreme Court 
vacancy crisis. 

Klein said.he is fearful 
of a Donald Trump presi- 
dency. 

“What does a nuclear 
winter look like? So, the 
answer is nobody knows, 
and I think chief among 
the ‘nobody knows’ is 
Donald Trump. I think 
Donald Trump has the 
first idea as to what a 
Donald Trump presi- 
dency might look like. 
That guy won a bunch 
of primaries the other 
night and talked about 
his steaks. Like not the 
stakes in the election, but 
how he had a steak com- 
pany,” Klein said. 

Trump is a_ political 
anomaly for Klein. 

“To be dead serious 
about this, I think Don- 
ald Trump is a candidate 
with a very high pos- 
sibility of variance in 
both directions,” Klein 
said. “Maybe he comes 
in and turns out to be 
more moderate than a lot 
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of the other Republicans. 
I think that is the sort 
of optimistic scenario. 
I think the pessimistic 
scenario is really dan- 
gerous. I think. that he 
has the personality of a 
strongman. I think that 
he has a demagogue’s 
instinct for the worst 
voices in the crowd. I’ve 
written about this, but I 
think the really danger- 
ous thing about Don- 
ald Trump is that I have 
never seen a_ politician 
before without a sense of 
shame.” 

Freshman Emma Lee 
enjoyed Klein’s humor. 

“I really liked him be- 
cause he was super artic- 
ulate, and I feel like he’s 
really well informed and 
practiced in journalism,” 


Lee said. “His humor 
made it a lot easier to con- 
nect to the information he 
was pulling.” 

Sophomore Marisa 
Brand, secretary of the 
Hopkins College Republi- 
cans, said she enjoyed the 
talk despite her political 
differences with Klein. 

“1 liked him. He was a 
very engaging speaker,” 
Brand said. “I feel like 
he oversimplified a lot of 
the issues, but in general 
I really liked it. I was wor- 
ried that it was going to 
be too liberal but a lot of 
his things were a lot more 
theoretical, so I thought it 
was very interesting.” 

Sophomore Hansel 
Romero of FAS said he 
enjoyed having Klein’s 
journalistic expertise at 
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Hopkins, and he saw the 
event as a success for FAS. 

“T thought it was in- 
credibly informative and 
incredibly relevant to 
have somebody such as 
him, an expert in the po- 
litical field, to express his 
opinions,” Romero said. 
“It was a success. We ex- 
pected a lower turnout 
than usual because we 
know it’s a very tough 
week for a lot of people, 
midterms and such, but 
we were very happy with 
the turnout that we re- 
ceived. We thought that 
the amount of questions 
that people had was tes- 
tament to how people 
responded to his coming 
here and how interested 
people were in what he 
had to say.” 


Errata: Mar. 9 Edition 


In the March 2, 2016 edition of The News-Letter, in the article 

titled “Johns Hopkins’ birthplace faces demolition” Karen Hansen, 
Class of 1981, was mistakenly referred to as Kristen Hansen, Class 
of 1989. Additionally, Polm Companies was mistakenly referred to 
as the developer of the Spring Arbor project. 


The article titled “Yearbook comes to an end after 126 years” 
stated that yearbooks cost over $100 instead of $75. Also, 228 
yearbooks, not “300 or so” yearbooks, were sold in 2015. 


In the article titled “Leap Year Gala swings the night away” the 


quote beginning with “I’ve been to Mobtown Ballroom a couple of 
times...” was said by Matthias Gompers, not Sarah Crum. 
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By ALEXA SCHWARTZ 
For The News-Letter 


The seventh annual 
High Table dinner was 
held on Monday at the 
Ralph S. O’Connor Rec- 
reation Center. It offered 
an opportunity for fresh- 
men and faculty to share 
a meal together and inter- 
act outside of the typical 
classroom setting. More 
than 70 professors inter- 
mixed with the Class of 
2019 for a unique dining 
experience. 

The dinner was served 
at long, narrow tables 
where students and fac- 
ulty ate together. The bas- 
ketball court was turned 
into a banquet hall replete 
with nice tablecloths and 
silverware. The attendees 
were served three-course 
meals that culminated in 
chocolate mousse. 

Freshman Tolu Ajayi 
enjoyed the occasion to 
have regular conversa- 
tions with a professor and 
feel as though they were 
just regular people. He 
enjoyed learning more 
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Seventh annual High Table dinner connects freshmen, faculty | Hopkins’ 


ee ; . CINDY JIANG/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
University President Ronald J. Daniels spoke at this year’s High Table dinner in front of faculty and freshmen. 


about their lives outside 
of Hopkins. 

“None of us had any 
majors related to what he 
taught,” Ajayi said. “He 
was less of a professor 
in a position of authority 
and more like someone 
we just had dinner with. 
It was his first time too. 
He was in the same situ- 
ation. He told us a story 
about how he got a con- 
cussion.... He was _ play- 
ing basketball with other 
professors, then some- 
one just whammed him 
straight in the face. They 
have actual lives other 
than just teaching us. It 
was nice.” 

Freshman Jacob Kim, 
who spoke with an- 
other professor, agreed 
with Ajayi’s opinion. 
He thought that it was a 
good experience to talk to 
someone about what be- 
ing a Ph.D. student was 
like, and it gave him an- 
other perspective about 
life at Hopkins. 

“The professor was 
very nice... She’s a [com- 
puter science] Ph.D.” he 
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said. “We talked until the 
end. We actually stayed 
a bit overtime... [We dis- 
cussed] what it was like as 
an undergraduate. She's 
been in Baltimore for four 
years.” 

Freshman Calix Ma- 
teos Salles enjoyed talk- 
ing to Robert Barbera, 
who teaches Elements of 
Macroeconomics but with 
whom he has never spo- 


ken before. 

“It was really cool talk- 
ing to him. We had really 
good talks about actual 
economics and the real 
world. And the dinner 
was really good,” Salles 
said. “It was fun.” 

Freshmen attendees 
agreed that it was worth- 
while talking to faculty 
that they would not have 
met otherwise as well as 
being able to see profes- 
sors as normal people 
that have their own lives 
and interesting things to 
say outside of class and 
their research interests. 
They also enjoyed the 
meal catered by Bon Ap- 
pétit, which was more 
sophisticated than the 
usual fare. 

“I really liked the choc- 
olate mousse,” freshman 
Paul Vallejo said. 

Freshman Class Sena- 
tor Jenn Baron said she 
enjoyed being a part of 
the planning team for the 
High Table dinner and 


helping the event come to 
fruition. 

“The event is mainly 
done by the staff, but what 
we get to help out with is 
the food tasting,” Baron 
said. “And we also help 
with the marketing.” 

Freshman Sam Lenner 
said that she wished she 
had more in common 
with the professors that 
she dined with. 

“It was a cool that 
Hopkins put on an event 
like that, but by chance | 
ended up near two profes- 
sors with whom I didn’t 
have a lot in common s0 it 
was hard to engage with 
them,” she said. 

Freshman Aaron Pult- 
man praised faculty-stu- 
dent interaction. 

“High Table was a tru- 
ly enriching experience,” 
he said. “It allowed me to 
take a break from day-to- 
day life and interact with 
my peers and professors 


in a beautiful and enjoy- | 


able environment.” 


Dr. 0 to be 
profiled in 
movie 


By ABBY BIESMAN 


News & Features Editor 


Brad Pitt’s production 
company Plan B Enter- 
tainment and Disney are 
collaborating in a film 
project about Alfredo 
Quifiones-Hinojosa, also 
known as Dr. Q, the di- 
rector of the Brain Tumor 
Surgery Program at the 
Johns Hopkins Bayview 
Medical Center. 

Project development 
began in 2007 after the pro- 
ducers heard about Dr. Q 
through a radio broadcast. 

Born in Mexico, Quino- 
nes-Hinojosa entered the 
U.S. in 1987 at 19. To pay 
for his education at San 
Joaquin Delta College, he 


| sought work opportuni- 
| ties 


painting, welding 
and picking cotton. 
He went on to earn his 


| medical degree from Har- 
| vard Medical School and 


™ | later completed his train- 
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| autobiography, 
| Dr. Q: My Journey from Mi- 
| grant Farm Worker to Brain 
| Surgeon, which received 
| the International Latino 
| Book Award in 2012. 


|_ ing in general surgery and 
| neurosurgery at the Uni- 
| versity of California, San 
| | Francisco. In 2005, he start- 
ed practicing at Hopkins. 


In 2011, he published an 
Becoming 


He was the commence- 


| ment speaker at Hopkins 
| in 2013. 


A NEW STANDARD IN STUDENT LIVING 


CONTACT 


Temporary Leasing Office 
The Steinwald House 

3211 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
443.750.1107 


NineEast33rd@cocm.com 


AMENITIES 


» Fitness Center 

» Media Center 

» Study Lounges 

» Outdoor Green Roof 
« Game Room 

» Retail and Eateries” 


FEATURES 


» Individual Leases 

» Private Bedrooms 

« Fully Furnished 
In-Unit Laundry 
High Speed Internet 
All Utilities Included 
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A day in my lyfe: 
spring break edition 


Possibilities include iZom- | 


Gillian Lelchuk 
Sophomoronic 


t least we’ve 
reached the 


end — well 
the middle 
— of this 


$60,000-a-year torment 
we call Hopkins. We get a 
week-long reprieve from 
papers, midterms and all 
of our obligations. How 
are you planning to spend 
your spring break? 

Maybe you're going to 
Cabo or Miami or some- 
where equal parts tropi- 
cal and topical. Or maybe 
youre going skiing in 
Maine or a mountainous 
region where people ski 
(I don’t know how that 
works — I’m from Cali- 
fornia). Or maybe you're 
just going home to spend 
some time with the fam 
and your dogs and get 
some much-needed relax- 
ation time (read: Netflix). 

I’m in that last camp. 
I'm headed home to com- 
pletely veg out and watch 
TV and go to the dog 
park. Sidebar: My dogs 
are literally the cutest 
dogs ever — you can fol- 
low my Aussie pup Neo 
on Instagram: @neothe- 
miniaussie. 

Back to the point, this 
spring break is all about 
catching up for me. I’ve 
fallen behind on my sleep, 
on like eight TV shows 
and, let’s be real, on my 
reading for class. A week 
off from school is exactly 
what I need to catch up on 
all of that. Here’s what I 
plan on doing every day 
while I’m home: 


10:30 a.m. Roll out 
of bed and head to the 
kitchen to grab breakfast, 
probably a chocolate chip 
pancake or two because 
this is spring break and I 
am indulging. 

11:00 a.m. Exercise? 
This one is still under con- 
sideration and is depen- 


dent on how many pan- . 


cakes I have consumed. 
12:00 p.m. Watch one 
episode of something. 


bie, The Flash, Reign, Teen 
Wolf or How to Get Away 
with Murder. Yes I know, 


my taste in television is | 


diverse and at times ques- 
tionable. 

12:42 p.m. Request that 
my mother drive me to 


the center of suburbia, the | 


shopping center. 
12:53 p.m. Arrive at 


the shopping center. | 
Eat lunch at whichever | 
Americanized ethnic | 


food restaurant I want | 


that day. 
1:15 p.m. Go to Star- 
bucks. Plant myself in 
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| Two cats carry a line of dead fish. Frees actually staged the kittens with the props and costumes. 


a good location with a | 


comfortable chair 


readings for fun. 

3:00 p.m. Be picked up 
by Mom, Gracie and Neo 
(the dogs). Go to the dog 


park. Swoon over all the | 
other dogs. Throw ten- | 


and | 
plenty of natural sun- | 
light. Begin catching up | 
on readings for class or | 


Rollin Hu 
Irrelevant History 


nis balls for Neo until my | 


arm is ready to fall off. 

4:00 p.m. Go home and 
watch like three episodes 
of TV probably. 


6:06 p.m. Inquire about | 


dinner, recall that Dad 
won't be home until prob- 
ably 7:30 p.m. and watch 
two more episodes. 


7:30 p.m. Dad gets | 


home. Ask about dinner 
again. 


8:00 p.m. Finally eat | 


dinner. Wish for the inde- 
pendence of living alone 
when I choose my own 
meal times. Be grateful 
that I don’t need to cook 
or buy groceries at home. 

8:30 p.m. Watch more 
TY but now with the fam- 
ily. Probably House Hunt- 
ers or if we're lucky, Fixer 
Upper. 

10:00 p.m. The family 
and the dogs retire, so I'll 
retreat to my bedroom to 
watch another few epi- 
sodes. 

12:06 a.m. Sleep. Have 
a weird dream probably 
about missing a test for a 
class I’m not taking, be- 
ing late to an apartment 
showing or falling into 
the sky because gravity 
has reversed. 


Hopefully after a sev- 
en-day cycle of this rou- 
tine, I will be refreshed, 
revitalized and capable of 
returning to the stressful 
hellhole that we affection- 
ately call Hopkins. 


That feeling of disappointment when 
your phone buzzes and it's that 
assignment you sent yourself 2 seconds 


ago 


16 HOURS 


0 REPLIES 


When you make fun of ur roommate for 
not knowing what a pastel color is and 
then realize he is color blind and can't 
tell you what red is. 


18 HOURS | 


- 3 REPLIES 


ats are kind 

of a big thing 

on the Inter- 

net. There 

is an abun- 
dance of memes of cats 
| doing various things with 
| terrible grammar and 
spelling asking to “haz 
| a cheezburger.” There is 
also “Grumpy Cat” who 
had earned a “low six fig- 
ure” amount of dollars by 
May 2013 and authored a 
New York Times best-seller. 
Through the ingenuity of 
YouTube auto-play, I have 
been able to watch a seem- 
ingly endless stream of cat 


Our fascination with 
these felicitous felines is 
a defining aspect of our 
time. Future historians 
will look back upon this 
time period and write 
theses and dissertations 
on the implications of this 
mad idolatry of cats in the 
peculiar years of the late 
2000s and early 2010s. 

Actually, no. The ar- 
rival of the Internet may 
be somewhat recent, but 
crazes about cats doing 
absurdly cute things are 
hardly new thanks to the 
life’s work of Harry Whit- 
tier Frees. 

Born in 1879 in Penn- 


sylvania, Frees lived in a. 


time where the first pho- 
tograph ever taken was 
a mere half century ago. 


ay 


76 
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videos uninterruptedly. 


Frees reportedly began 
his career in 1906 when 
he snapped a photo of a 
cat wearing a paper hat 
at a family birthday par- 
ty. This picture was then 
turned into a postcard 
and was a huge success. 
Thus began Frees’s life- 
long career of taking pic- 
tures of kittens and other 
young animals in cute 
human-like positions and 
putting them in calendars, 
postcards, magazines and 
children’s books. 

As the popularity of 
Frees’s photographs grew, 
there was growing sus- 
picion that these pictures 
were inauthentic. Prior to 
the invention of Photoshop, 


‘people started saying that 


these animals were pos- 
sibly sedated or even taxi- 
dermy models. But Frees 
was legit. He would coax 
these animals to stay still in 
human positions for a fifth 
of a second (which is how 
long his exposures were) 
using an inhuman amount 


of patience... Then about 


A dog teaches three kittens hoW to spell and do basic addition. This i 


two-thirds of the photos he 
took had to be discarded 
because taking photos in 
the early 1900s was a pret- 
ty unreliable process. The 
only help he ever received 
was from his housekeep- 
er, Mrs. Annie Edelman, 
who sewed 

all the cos- 
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The story of a man and his cats 


Throughout his life he 
published more than five 
books featuring the life of 
adorable little animals in 


' “Dogville” and “Pussy- 


way Lane” (which sounds 
like a red-light district but 
is just a street for cats). 
This entire experi- 
ence kind of broke Frees. 
Dealing with fidgety live 
animals generated a lot 
of anxiety for him and as 
a result he only worked 
for about three months. 
He used the rest of the 
year to recover and plan 
out new ideas. The guy 
also had no life other than 
taking these pictures. He 
never married and lived 
through repeated periods 
of financial instability. 
Then after learning he had 
cancer in 1953, Frees took 
his own life. There was no 
reference to his photogra- 
phy work in his obituary. 
The whimsical pictures 
Frees took are really good 
considering the time pe- 
riod he was 
working in. 


tumes. They are the 

In a 1937 Thus began Frees’s progenitors 
Life maga- lifel : f for one of 
zine,, article. MECIONS Caleta our biggest 
describing taking pictures of Internet 
his work, : ; phenom- 
Frees said, YOUN animals in ena. It is 
“These un- cute human-like unfortunate 
usual pho- eae that he died 
tographs Positions... . tragically 
of real ani- and ___ that 
mals were much of his 
made _pos- life’s work 


sible only by patient, un- 
failing kindness of on the 
part of the photographer 
at all times.” 

One of the more inter- 
esting things Frees pub- 
lished with all of these 
pictures were children’s 
books with backstori 
to -the animal se 


W. 
Ss a real photograph with real animals. 


is forgotten. So please en- 
joy these photos that are 
from the archives of the 
Library of Congress. Al- 
though they were from 
the past and are more or 
less forgotten, as Alan 
Taylor of The Atlantic put 
“Their hu ‘ . 


LA COMMONS 


How many miles have my fingers 
scrolled? 


15 HOURS 
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Pulled an all-dayer today. It was rough 


16 HOURS | 
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The 


Tara Abrishami 
Food for Thought 


r. Green: 
Why don't 
I order ev- 
eryone the 
Mandarin 
chicken? 
Phoebe: | 
meat. 
Dr. Green: It’s chicken! 
Phoebe: Yeah well I 
don’t eat that either. 


don’t eat 


As everyone familiar with 
Friends knows, being veg- 
etarian is one of Phoebe 
Buffay’s defining charac- 
teristics. Phoebe’s food 
choices are more than just 
a passing trope and re- 
ceive regular and at times 
extensive attention on 
the show. As just another 
Netflix watcher I laughed 
along with everyone else 
at all the vegetarian jokes 
and all of Phoebe’s quirks 
regarding vegetarianism. 
But as a vegan I found 
myself wondering about 
the other moments: For 
instance when Phoebe 
explains she doesn’t eat 


meat to Rachel's dad at a 
restaurant or when she 
has to chase down a veg- 
etarian pizza because all 
the delivered ones come 
with meat. These smaller 
moments are’ routine in 
the lives of people who 
don’t eat meat so I won- 
dered: How routine are 
they on TV and how are 
they portrayed? 
According to a list com- 
piled by the Animal Libera- 
tion Front, Spock from Star 
Trek was the first vegetari- 
an regular on an American 
television show. Star Trek 
first aired in 1966. For my 
part I was surprised: and 
impressed that a character 
as famous as Spock was 
vegetarian as éarly as the 
1960s. (On the other hand 
Spock is an alien...) 
According to the’ same 
list, 13 American TV shows 
that began airing between 
1951 and 1993 contained 
mentions of vegetarian- 
ism or veganism. Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer was appar- 
ently the first show to use 
the word “vegan.” From 
1994 to 2000 there were 
16 television shows con- 
taining mentions of veg- 
etarianism or . veganism, 
including The Simpsons. 
Fun fact: Paul McCartney 
guest-starred in the epi- 
sode where Lisa Simpson 
becomes vegetarian on 
the condition that she stay 


Ws 
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Lisa Simpson Wee vegetarian in an episode of 7he Simpsons. 
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BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and of course, sex. 


vegetarian for the rest of 
the show! 

Some criticism that 
I've seen about popular 
vegetarian characters 
on television is that they 
tend to be the butt of a lot 
of jokes. Vegetarianism 
is portrayed as extreme 
and unusual. Using the 
example I’m most familiar 
with: Not only is Phoebe 
vegetarian but she also 
has a lot of bizarre quirks, 
like believing that a cat 
contains the spirit of her 
deceased mother. Her 
character is defined by 
her eccentricity and her 
vegetarianism is often 
lumped in with every- 
thing else “Phoebe.” 

In my opinion veg- 
etarian characters like 
Phoebe are harmless — 
they're good for laughs, 
and that’s what televi- 
sion is for after all. Nev- 
ertheless the banal parts 
of being a vegetarian are 
sometimes the ones that 
resonate most with a veg- 
etarian audience. I think 
those can help reduce the 
stigma around vegetarian 
and vegan eating choices. 
Having characters who 
are not defined intrinsi- 
cally by their vegetarian- 
ism but who make visible 
vegetarian choices on a 


representation of food on television 


LAN BUI/CC BY-SA 2.0 
Lisa Kudrow played vegetarian Phoebe Buffay in the sitcom Arends. 


show drives home the 
point that anyone can be 
vegetarian and that food 
choices are mostly just 
one aspect of a complex 
life. 

Another __ interesting 
thing I realized as I looked 
up vegetarian and vegan 
movie/television charac- 
ters is that in many cases 
I don’t remember that 
aspect of their character 
even though I myself am 
vegan. Lexy from Juras- 
sic Park, lan Miller from 
My Big Fat Greek Wedding, 
Elle Woods from Legally 
Blonde and Candace from 
The Perks of Being a Wall- 
flower are all examples of 
vegetarian or vegan char- 
acters from movies I’ve 
seen. While I enjoy the 
representation of vegetar- 
ian and vegan characters 
in movies, food choices 
aren’t usually what you re- 
member about people, es- 
pecially those with whom 
you never share meals! 

Ultimately the media 
affects everyone’s per- 
ception, and a positive 
portrayal of vegans and 
vegetarians is something 
to look forward to as 
they become increasingly 
common in: our culture. 
For now let’s just laugh 
with Phoebe. 


Macaroni and cheese, a college necessity 


Hayley Bronner 
Throwback eee) 


i he —_ ultimate 
; comfort food 
passed down 
through gen- 
erations and 


| generations is the one 
tand only macaroni and 
cheese. Everybody has 
their desired way of 
making it, but it gives 
satisfaction to all none- 
theless. After a play date, 
after school, in the morn- 
ing or at midnight, there 
was never a bad time 
to eat mac and cheese 
throughout our child- 
hoods! 

One of our many first 
foods was most likely 
pasta of some sort so 
naturally cheese-covered 
pasta couldn't have been 
too far behind. Many of 
us don’t remember a time 
when we didn’t eat mac 
and cheese on a regular 
basis. It’s probably even 
more prevalent in our 
current diets than it was 
hen we were young! It 

as a staple back in the 
day but is a necessity in 
college. What is easier to 
and more delicious 
cheese-covered pas- 


a? 


of different recipes and 
methods for making this 
classic dish. From ched- 
dar cheese to- baked- 
with-breadcrumbs, three 
cheese to bacon, onion, 
lobster or truffle oil — 
the possibilities are end- 
less. But we cannot forget 
which one has_ always 
been there when we are 
short on time and need it 
most: Easy Mac. j 
Kraft began selling 
macaroni» with instant 
processed cheese as early 
as 1937! Throughout the 
Great Depression and 


World War II, family in- 


come was low, and meat 
and dairy were rationed. 
This hearty and inex- 
pensive pasta meal con- 
sequently captivated the 
market. Value and conve- 
nience is and always has 
been Kraft’s main selling 
point for the product. 
Easy Mac contains sin- 
gle servings of the com- 
pany’s original mac and 
cheese. While all versions 
afe undeniably delicious, 
there is absolutely no ar- 
gument for this fact: The 
character-shaped _ pasta 
in Easy Mac tastes much 
better than the regu- 
lar shapes. Whether it is 
SpongeBob, Monsters Inc., 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Tur- 


tles or Star Wars, the way 


that the cheese gets into 


the shapes makes con- — 


suming this Easy Mac an 


_ undeniably spiritual ex- 
perience. 


Whether you are 


Nothing. snowed in, you skipped 
There - are _ millions _ dinner or you need a mid- 


night snack or just a quick 
lunch before class, eating 
Easy Mac is a weekly if 
not daily occurrence here 
at Hopkins. Life is just 
too busy NOT to eat Easy 
Mac. Every time we bring 
the spoon (or fork!) to our 
mouths, we are instantly 
de-stressed and brought 
back home to our big 
kitchen tables. 

While Easy Mac is 
doubtlessly delightful, 
nothing beats really going 
home to mom’s or grand- 
ma’s homemade mac and 
cheese. Every family has 


their ancient family recipe - 


never to be shared with 
another. Basically any 
other food can be added 
to macaroni and cheese 
and it would be delicious. 
It can also be fried, baked 


or just boiled and micro-_ 


waved. Everybody has 
their own spin to put on 
this classic comfort food, 
but even at a fancy restau- 
rant in bustling Baltimore 


it always reminds us of 
home. 

Looking back in his- 
tory it could be hard 
for us to imagine where 
this dish was originally 
invented. While it is ex- 
tremely popular in the 
United States and Cana- 
da today, macaroni and 
cheese originally ‘came 
from the United King- 
dom. The original recipe 
was first written in the 


fourteenth century in. 


Old English. It was creat- 
ed as a baked main dish 
in the English cookbook 
Forme of Cury. 

Today mac and 
cheese can be a side or 
main dish, and there is 
no correct way to make 
it. However if you are 
feeling particularly ad- 
venturous this summer, 
July 14 is America’s Na- 
tional Macaroni and 
Cheese Day. So try out 


as many recipes as pos- | 


sible to celebrate! 
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March Horoscopes 


Aquarius — Make sure you 
get enough sleep this week 
because you will be visited by 
ghosts next week, and this will 
prevent you from getting more 
than three hours of sleep. 


Pisces — If you are 
approached by a tall, dark 
stranger, do not engage. 
Repeat: Do not engage. 


Aries — Try to engage with 


any Pisces who seems lonely 


but only if you are tall and 


dark and a stranger. These are 
the people that make Pisces 
feel the most comfortable. 


Taurus — Mars is or is not 


in retrograde and is unable 


to answer your question. Ask , 
again later. 


Gemini — Don't lose 


anything. For real this time. 
You might not be able to find 
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Editorials 


Moments and milestones in the 
history of women at Hopkins 


“Imagine yourself a woman, walking 
into a classroom and being addressed 
as ‘Gentleman.’ Imagine yourself walk- 
ing into the gym and being told that you 
need a male escort in order to use the 
ping-pong tables... This was the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1970 and 1971,” 
Cynthia Young said in her 1974 Hopkins 
commencement speech. 

Young was one of the first women to 
graduate from the undergraduate pro- 
gram at Hopkins. She is one of the many 
women who made history at the Univer- 
sity for being the first. In honor of Wom- 


en’s History Month, the Editorial Board” 


decided to look at the history of firsts for 
women at Hopkins. 

At its founding in 1876, Hopkins 
was an all-male school. However, this 
quickly changed with emergence of the 
women’s suffrage movement in the late 
19th century. 

One of the first places at Hopkins 
where women were accepted was the 
School of Nursing, which opened in 
1889. One year later, when the Medical 
School found itself severely lacking in 
money, four women offered to raise the 
$500,000 needed to open the school on 
the grounds that women would be ad- 
mitted. The Board of Trustees agreed 
to the deal, and in 1893 the School of 
Medicine opened with three out of the 
18 medical students women. 

Despite this victory, the battle for 
women’s admittance into the gradu- 
ate and undergraduate programs at the 
Homewood campus continued. The 
opening of the Woman’s College of Bal- 
timore (now Goucher) in 1888 greatly di- 


minished the demand for a co-ed-under-- 


graduate program at Hopkins because 
Goucher’s curriculum was based on that 
of Hopkins. However, the lack of gradu- 
ate programs available to women and 
the opening of graduate programs to 
women by Yale (1892) and Brown (1891), 
among other prestigious universities, 
placed pressure on Hopkins to permit 
women to earn their masters and PhDs. 
Finally, in 1907, women were admit- 
ted into the graduate programs at Hop- 
kins. The first four women to take their 
doctorates in 1911 got theirs in chem- 
istry, geology, German and mathemat- 


. 


ics. Later graduates like Rachel Carson, 
who got her masters degree in zoology 
in 1932, went on to write books like Si- 
lent Spring (1962), which sparked the 
debate about DDT and eventually led to 
it being banned. 

After the admittance of female gradu- 
ate students, the next big battles were 
to bring in female professors and to al- 
low women into the undergraduate 
programs. Unfortunately, the fight for 
female undergraduates would take an- 
other 62 years. 

In 1917, Florence R. Sabin became the 
first female professor at the School of 
Medicine. There is currently a statue of 
Sabin in the gallery at the United States 
Capitol in honor of her contributions to 
medical knowledge of blood vessels, the 
lymphatic system and tuberculosis. Six 
years later, Florence Bamberger became 
the first woman appointed as a professor 
at Hopkins, in the school of philosophy. 

In the 1960s, the push to accept un- 
dergraduate female students reached a 
peak, and in 1969 the Board voted to al- 
low women to enter as undergraduates; 
in September 1970, 90 women enrolled 
at the University. These women had to 
fight to get housing, a gynecologist in 
the health center and proper security. 
The University was slow to respond, 
choosing to take an approach that fo- 
cused on dealing with the issues as they 
arose rather than planning for long-term 
co-education. Since then, the amount 
of women admitted to the school has 
grown substantially, and currently 50 
percent of students enrolled at Hopkins 
are women. | 

Hopkins has-never had. a female Uni- 
versity President, and it was in 1991 that 
Estelle Fishbein became the first female 
Vice President. Although the Univer- 
sity has come a long way with women’s 
rights since its founding 140 years ago 
— Hopkins just hired its first Gender 
Equity Director in the fall — it still has 
progress to make. The clearest example 
is the faculty ratio: There are currently 
substantially fewer tenured female fac- 
ulty than male, and we want to see that 
change. In the years to come, we hope 
Hopkins will continue to make progress 
in the field of women’s rights. 


Student publications are valuable 
outlets of expression 


The Hopkins Dialectic is a new jour- 
nal founded by sophomore Karl John- 
son that will discuss the intersection 
of Christianity with modern issues 
and subject such as philosophy, science 
and literature. The journal expects to 
publish its first issue in April and until 
then has been working with The Triple 
Helix to hold discussions on similar 
topics that students will write about in 
the journal. 

The Editorial Board is pleased that the 
student body has another publication. 
We support any student-rooted initiative 
to spread the written word, and we hope 
that students will read and engage with 
The Dialectic like they do with the other 
existing publications on campus. It takes 
a lot of work to write, compile and edit a 
full-scale publication, and we, like many 
other students, know how demanding 
Hopkins can be. We commend Johnson 
and his staff for taking the time to do us 
all such a service. 

We believe that special-interest pub- 


lications of this type have an important 
role to play on campus. Religion is just 
one example of an often misunderstood 
and demonized entity on college cam- 
puses, and The Dialectic is actively fight- 
ing head-on the biases students may 
have with Christianity. The Dialectic, 
along with other student publications, 
offers students a platform to engage in 
difficult or controversial topics. 

Hopkins has a lot of student publica- 
tions, such as the JHU Politik, The Triple 
Helix, J.Magazine and Thoroughfare, and 
they all fill a niche. As long as students 
want to write and want to contribute 
their thoughts, then all of the publica- 
tions are necessary. The readership isn’t 
always most important — what matters 
is that the forum for expression exists on 
campus. Even The News-Letter, which has 
a decent variety of content, cannot sup- 
port every student who has thoughts to 
share, and so we're glad that there are 
more outlets and more opportunities for 
students to be heard. _ 


The Editorial Board that writes the editorials consists of the Editors-in-Chief, Managing Editors, 
Opinions Editor, and an editor-at-large on rotation from the remain editors (excluding the News & 


Features Editors). 
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FEBRUARY 25, 2016 


BY 
SABRINA 
WANG 


On Tues- 
day, Don- 
ald Trump 
barrelled 
through the 
primaries 
once again, 
winning 
Michigan 
and Missis- 
sippi. Not 
that I’m sur- 
prised this 
time around; 
after win- 
ning Super 
Tuesday with 
landslide 
victories, it 
appears that 
the sky has 
turned green 
for the busi- 
nessman. 

Donald Trump, or Donald 
Drumpf, as championed by late 
night host John Oliver, has been 
saturating every outlet of my so- 
cial media, bludgeoning every 
one of my senses with his smug, 
holier-than-thou smirk, duck 
lips and wispy toupee. When I 
first discovered he was running 


for president more than a year’ 


ago, I dismissed him immedi- 
ately. I thought it was going to 
be another failed venture, echo- 
ing its pitfalls of predecessors 
like Trump University. 


Much to ismay, he has 
ed so far on all fronts. 
Q Even my younger sister, 


a high schooler who lives in 
Canada, knows about Trump’s 


eeeenotoriety. Information between 


geographical regions always 
_ diffuses from higher to lower 
concentrations. 

_“He sucks.” 

She left it at that. 

It has been easy to dismiss 
him-as a raving lunatic who 
poses no threat. Until now. 
"Make America Great Again’ 
can be easily brushed as the 
broad sweeping statement of 
white supremacists, the legion 
of supporters Trump doesn’t 
like to associate with, but 
doesn’t firmly detach from. 

Videos of Youtubers ask- 
ing Trump supporters about 
quotes allegedly said by Trump 
(but really, said by Hitler) cir- 
culate the web. Trump retweet- 


ed a quote attributed to Mus-. 


solini, which was made by a 
spoof Twitter account. Trump 
did this that showed how racist 
he is. Trump did that. 

There is a lot of idiocy in 
the world, but it is highly un- 
likely that all of Trump’s sup- 
porters were severely dropped 
on their heads as children. For 
some, there is logic in his crude 


appeal. His trademark line is” 


“The American dream is dead,” 
and for people who have seen 
their job sector monopolized 
by automated machines and 
- globalization, people who have 
seen their careers fall below 
their parents’ success, it is true. 
Does it still count as the Amer- 
ican dream when you make 
less than your parents, and are 
_ twice as miserable? 

Although he may not be 
skilled in most things save for 
maintaining his fake tan, his 
main talent — and a horribly 
remarkable one at that — is his 
ability to incite both fear and 
entitlement. Yes, you can rise 
to greatness (what is that, by 
the way?) once again! You don’t 
have a job sector any more? 
The most obvious solution is to 
build a wall along the U.S.-Mex- 
ico border! All the problems 
stem from the immigrants! All 
the other countries in the world 
are out to get us. A critique 
from the Pope? Well, guess we 
should excommunicate him. 

_ These statements, so ludi- 
crous when separate, congeal 
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In case of Trump, Canada Hillary's checkered past 1s concernung 
ollers you poi salely | 


: Sean 


into a mass of hysteria when 
put together. People are afraid. 
And Trump boldly 
into the midst with a profan- 
ity and crudeness that normal 
politicians would never dream 
about doing. 

Surprisingly, in the several 
times that I have seen him on talk 
shows, one-to-one with the host, 


his demeanor is a diminished | 


version of the spittle-firing, red- 
faced squirrel I see in debates 


or public speeches. (Rather, the | 


recap of those debates. I haven't 
the patience or mental capac- 


ity to watch them in full.) Every | 
time I see his face, I expect a full | 


raging tirade that spews when- 
ever his mouth opens. 

For me, his appeal lies in the 
entertainment value. First off, 
he is a great conversation start- 
er. Use Trump as a substitute for 
“great weather today,” or “nice 
shoes.” Really, nothing unites 
people like a common enemy. 

Since people have been clam- 
oring for Canada (if Donald 
Trump is elected President), it 
is my duty as Canadian to wel- 
come all Trump avoiders. 

Come. We have Trudeau. 


Sabrina Wang is a sophomore 
Neuroscience major from Vancouver. 


strides | 


| BY HAYLEY DOTT 


Before the New Hampshire 
-autaare on Feb. 9, Madeline 


| Albright and Gloria Steinem, 


| | pioneering, feminist dynamos 


| of the 1960s, had some choice 


words for young female voters. 
At a rally for Hillary Clinton in 
the state on Feb. 7, Albright took 


| to the podium to address unde- 
| cided backers, saying, “We can 
| tell our story of how we climbed 


| the ladder, and a lot of younger 
| women think it’s done. It’s not 


done. There’s a special place in 
hell for women who don’t help 
each other.” To which, Clinton 


| laughed. 


If it was not bad enough that 


| Albright equated eternal damna- 
| tion with the tick of a box on a 


voter card, Gloria Steinem echoed 
similar sentiments on Feb. 5 on 
the Bill Maher Show. “When you're 


| young, you're thinking, ‘Where 


| are the boys? The boys are with 


MICHAEL GARNETT VIA FLICKR/CC-BY-SA 2.0 | 


| to examine if 


-darity among 


Bernie.” By this logic, it seems 


‘that Albright and Steinem believe 


that female voters not in favor of 
Hillary Clinton are reprobates 
solely seeking male attention. 

Steinem has gone on to apolo- 
gize for her remarks through 
Facebook in recent weeks, but 
her and Albright’s words still 
raise controversy in a revolution- 
ary election. The United States 
of America has never in his- 
tory been this 


is alleged 
that Clin- 
ton was in- 
strumental 
in dimin- 
ishing the 
credibil- 
ity of these 
victims to 
save face 
for her 
powerful 
husband. 
In an arti- 
cle by Mark 
Hensch 
and _ Jona- 
than Easley 
for The Hill 
published 
on Jan. 6, 
Juanita 
Broaddrick 
claimed 
“Hillary 
tried to si- 
lence me,” 
in regard to 
the allega- 
tion she made in 1999 that Bill 
Clinton, then Attorney General 
in Arkansas, raped her. 

An article in the Washington 
Times by. R. Emmett Tyrrell Jr. 
gives similar insight. He claims, 
“Hillary's ruthlessness knew no 
bounds.” Citing passages from 
David Brock’s book, The Seduc- 
tion of Hillary Rodham, he quotes 

the political 


close to elect- 
ing a woman 
for president. 
Many wonder 
if this does call 
for some soli- 


women with 
the Clinton 
campaign. 
However, 
it is important 


Clinton. herself 

has demon- 

strated or exemplified solidarity 
in her own actions in her path to 
the White House first as first lady, 
then Secretary of State, and now 
as the country’s potential execu- 
tive leader. 

At the height of investigation 
into her husband during his 
tenure as president and the as- 
sault accusations made against 
him by Juanita Broddrick, Paula 
Jones, and Kathleen Wiley, it 


As additional 
information is 
uncovered, this 
twisted dynamic 
sounds more like the 


plot of an episode of 
House of Cards. 


editor of the 
Arkansas Dem- 
ocrat-Gazette, 
as___ recalling, 
“Women were 
called and told 
they'd make 
them look like 
whores if they 
came forward” 
during the 
peak of investi- 
gation into Mr. 
Clinton’s indis- 
cretions. 

As additional information is 
uncovered, this twisted dynamic 
sounds more like the plot of an 
episode of House of Cards than the 
lives of our former president and 
potential future president. If it 
were not enough that Mrs. Clin- 
ton downplayed the accusations 
from these women, it should be 
enough that they were threat- 
ened not to come forward. 

Mrs. Clinton’s so-called 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions ea pressed here are those 
of the contributors, They are not 
necessarily those of ‘The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 
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“ruthlessness” leads many to 
ask whether she truly is just a 
part of the establishment. She is 
repeatedly accused of vacillat- 
ing between opinions to garner 
the vote of whatever group she 
is targeting at the moment and 
is currently under fire for with- 
holding the speeches she has 
made to Wall Street. 
Additionally, the Democratic 
National Convention is endors- 
ing her as their pick for the 
Democratic nominee, making it 
difficult for nay-sayers who are 
a part of the Convention to voice 
and act on their true leanings in 
the election. The vice-chair of 
the DNC, Representative Tulsi 
Gabbard, resigned from her po- 
sition on Sunday, Feb. 28 in or- 
der to support Bernie Sanders. 
With the momentum that 
Clinton has raised, it seems dif 
ficult or even ridiculous to not 
support her as the most viable 
Democratic candidate. At least 
that is what the Clinton camp 
wants voters to think. Ironically, 
David Brock, the author of her 
somewhat defamatory biogra- 
phy, now heads a super PAC for 
her campaign. Is he trying to 
jump onto Clinton’s right, er, left 
side of history before it’s too late? 


Hayley Dott is a sophomore writ- 
ing seminars major from Baltimore. 


Spring break should be for discovery and exploration 


-mester restarts, All of these mere- 


BY TOMMY KOH 


Pausing is important. Paus- _ 


ing allows us to be present, 
to take stock of how far we've 


come, where we are and where » 
we need to go. The act of press- - 


ing pause seems almost neces- 
sary when the business and 
tiredness of daily life is recog- 
nized. To many, the upcoming 
Spring: Break represents just 
that. An opportunity to pause, 
to rest, to take stock. 


But even as we contemplate _ 


our imminent departure from 
the daily grind, let us give some 
thought to what 
exactly pausing 
means. Is paus- 
ing truly a state 
of nothingness, 
a blank space 
in between two 


These arethe _ 
precious moments 
that allow us to find 


a daily basis. Think instead about 
things that have been forgotten, 
collecting dust in some corner 
of our lives, things that we've al- 
ways wanted to do but never got 
around to. 

Given the space, our minds 
naturally return to what we deem 
important. It might be reconnect- 
ing with a friend who we've lost 
contact with but still care deeply 
for. It might be spending time 
cooking our family a meal to 
thank them for supporting us all 
this time. It might be doing some- 
thing for a special someone to re- 
mind them of the impact they’ve 


had on our 
lives. 
This space is 


easily crowded 
out by the best 
of plans and 
intentions. We 


disjoint chapters find are far too of- 
of life? Perhaps OUT way, to in ten caught up 
a better way to oyrselves. in our own 
think of paus- schedules that 
ing is as a tem- _ we leave little 
porary suspen- time for any- 


sion of our everyday agenda. To 
give ourselves the chance to look 
inward and channel our energy 
toward discovering and exploring. 

What might we fill this “in- 
between” space with? Cast aside 
thoughts of catching up with 
work or getting ahead before se- 


ly extend or bring forward the 
stressors and complexities of the 


experience we have to manage on _ 


thing else. This is a reminder to 
embrace spontaneity just as we 


would #EmbracetheS, Just as cel- 


ebrating uniqueness and what 
makes us different is important, 
giving ourselves the flexibility 


to spend our time on things that 
present themselves is similarly 


important. | 
Specific to Spring Break, a 


step toward pausing and being 
present might be to challenge 


ourselves 
to do some- 
thing we 
otherwise 
wouldn’t 
do. This 
co wu lid 
be try- 
ing a new 
café __ that 
opened in 
our neigh- 
borhood, 
getting to 
know new 


‘neighbors who just moved in 
during the past semester at col- « 


lege, attending a music or art 
event which we might not have: 
considering doing in the past. 
Uniting every one of these 
possibilities is the prospect of un- 
certainty. We don’t know whether 
that new café would be good, we 
don’t know if our new neighbors 
will be friendly, we don’t know if 
we'll be able to appreciate the mu- 
sic or art we are exposed to at the 
event we might attend. But herein 


lies the beauty of the pause. We 
lead our lives pursuing aims that — 


we spend our lives trying to artic- 
ulate. To temporarily depart from 
this path demands us to dare to 
be uncertain. 

Even for those of us spending 
Spring Break here at Hopkins, fa- 


miliar environments do not hin- 


der the possibilities of discovery 


and exploration. There is always 


the option of exploring one of 
Baltimore's Ticlenk ore in- 
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cluding those surrounding our 
Homewood Campus. Few know 
that the atea between the Penn 
Station and Homewood contains 
10 neighborhoods (between | 
Charles and Greenmount). Each’ 
neighborhood has its own char- 
acter, exploring them will be dif- 
ferent and exciting. 

Ultimately, a pause is an op- 
portunity for discovery and 
for exploration. It is an oppor- 
tunity that empowers us to _ 
spend time doing something . 
different, something uncertain. 
It is an opportunity to revisit 
old interests and perhaps find 
new ones. These are the pre- 
cious moments that allow us to 
find our way, to find ourselves, 
to find ourselves again. Let us 
not waste them by igasic b to 
discover and explore. 


toma Koh fedaphonaicial 


chology and political science ine 


major from Singapore. 
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Events in Baltimore Live music in review: Kurt Vile at Ottobar 


this weekend 
Thursday 


Talking Shop: Art + Activism 
The Walters Art Museum, 7 p.m. 
Join producer-author-activist Eddie Conway and artist 
Tania Bruguera for a conversation on art and-activism. 


Venus Envy 2016 All Female Art Show 
Gallery 788, 7 p.m. 
A diverse group of female artists will have their 
work showcased at the opening of Venus Envy. 


Baltimore Mayoral Debate 
Carl J. Murphy Fine Arts Center, 7 p.m. 
Candidates from the Democratic Party campaigning for 
the primary will be taking questions and debating. 


Sherman Whips, Suri Harp and Guests 
El Camino at The Annex 2E, 8 p.m. 
Four local music acts will be performing at Station 


North DIY space El Camino for a $5 donation. 


Power Point Karaoke II 
Atomic Books, 7 p.m. 
This night of improvisational presentations using un- 
known PowerPoint slides will benefit Moveable Feast. 


Andrew Bernstein, Anna & Elizabeth, | 
Tigue and Alpenglow 
The oth Dimension, 8 p.m. 
Baltimore’s Andrew Bernstein will be releasing 
The Great Outdoors. Touring acts will join him. 


Saturday 


Constructing Identity: 

A Public Anti-Racism Workshop 
Patterson Park Branch Library, 10:30 a.m. 
"Baltimore activists will share their projects and — 
reflect via art and discussion. The workshop is FREE! 


Romantic States; Plattenbau and Guests 
The Crown, 9 p.m. — 
Rock duos Romantic States (Baltimore) and Plattenbau 
(Germany) will share the stage with two local acts. 


Girls Rule: A Night Out at Ottobar 
The Ottobar, 10 p.m. 
This dance party will feature all female artists and 
benefit Planned Parenthood of Maryland. 


Sunday 


 (lassical Revolution Baltimore: 
| Listening Party 
The Crown, 8 p.m. | 
Chill out at the Crown with specially curated 
- classical tracks accompanied by visuals. 
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By DAVID SHI 
Your Weekend Columnist 


“Because it was a 
Monday, no a Tuesday, no 
Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday.” It was a Friday, 
and Kurt Vile was play- 
ing the Ottobar with 
the Violators. If you are 
not familiar at all with 
Kurt Vile, simply turn to 
the song “Classic Rock 
in Spring/Freeway in 
Mind” off the album Con- 
stant Hitmaker. It’s a song 
from earlier in his career 
but sums up what Kurt 


| Vile is going to do for you 


quite nicely. 
He manages to evoke 


_ nearly every sentiment, 
| from ‘70s rock and Ameri- 


cana to banjos and strum- 
ming, lightly picked elec- 
tric or acoustic guitars 
streaming through a car 
stereo, quietly affirming 
to you that it’s still cool to 


| like rock ‘n’ roll. In “Pret- 


ty Pimpin,” Kurt Vile is 
confused 
about where and who he 
is. And that’s something 


that is firmly expressed 
consistently through his 
discography: A sense of 
slight confusion and a 
state of being where “far 
out” wouldn’t seem too 
clichéd. “Daze” is a word 
that pops up pretty con- 
sistently in his songs. 

It’s easy to miss how 
insightful his lyrics can 
actually be, especially if 
youre just looking at his 
music aS some campy 
stoner nonsense. But 
away from the daze and 
the dream we are re- 
minded that Kurt Vile is 
a living breathing human 
being, one who sings 
about his old, fast-paced, 
blue-collar job as a fork 
lift driver and his one 
semester flirtation with 
community college. 

When you think of 
things in context, you'll 
become aware ‘that the 
daze isn’t a gimmick, and 
it isn’t something manu- 
factured. It’s not a shoe- 
gaze kind of dream where 
noise is’ used to contort 
instruments and _ voices 


COURTESY OF KATHRYN BUCHSER 
Kurt Vile (right) plays guitar in his recent Ottobar show, where he exhibited everything from classic ‘70s rock to skilled banjo. 


but rather the sense that 
something’s missing or 
aloof. And there’s a kind 
of authenticity to ac- 
knowledging that life isn’t 
on stable grounding. 

Kurt Vile sings in a 
slightly under-his-breath 
murmur, but his voice is 
nasal enough that it cuts 
through the sometimes 
dream-like quality of his 
music. 

Kurt Vile comes on 
stage, and the atmosphere 
at the Ottobar is what you 
would expect. The place 
is dive-y in a non-preten- 
tious, non-decrepit way. 
The crowd is pretty di- 
verse, and it makes sense. 
The style of music is one 
that appeals to a larger 
fan base. 

He opens the show 
with the song “I’m an Out- 
law,” which starts with a 
looped electronic drum 
layered» with a banjo (a 
consistent instrument in 
his discography and the 
instrument that he first 
learned). 

“Tve been following 


him for about four years,” 
sophomore Tommy Athey 
says. “I've seen him be- 
fore in York, Pa.... but this 
show was a lot better since 
he has more fans and has 


written some awesome 
electric songs.” 
Next, Kurt moves 


through “b’lieve i’m goin 
down” and a scattering 
of older songs. The atmo- 
sphere that Kurt Vile has 
been known for is still 
there, but there’s a new 
sense of energy that’s 
been added. 

His on-stage persona 
is low-key and _ lucid, 
making it easier for you 
to assign meaning to the 
words that he’s singing. 
Though he wastes no time 
by talking to the crowd, 
there isn’t the sense that 
he doesn’t want to talk 
to you; he’s just ready to 
rock. His music rocks _ 
and it’s not embarrassil ‘ate 
at all for me to use the : 
word. The concert flows 
by seamlessly. In Kurt 
Vile’s words, “It’s all in a 
daze work.” 


Burlesque definitely not a drag (or was i? 


By VERONICA 
REARDON 


Your Weekend Columnist 


Last Saturday night 
I was more tired than 
anything else. Although 
I planned on going out 
with my boyfriend and a 
group of our friends, I de- 
cided I was going to have 
maybe one or two drinks 
and then go home as ear- 
ly as I could. Of course as 
such things go, that was 
not what happened. 

We started out at Lost 
City Diner, which (fun 
fact!) is BYOB. After that 
we caught the Circula- 
tor to the Ottobar. Every 
weekend the Ottobar has 
something going on that 
you pay for with a pretty 
reasonable cover, and this 
event was no exception. 
The cover was $8.. 

If you decide to go to 
the Ottobar, watch out! 
Sometimes their | cov- 
ers are a dollar or two 
higher than it says on the 
website and they often 
charge more if you are 
underage (to make up for 
the lack of drink sales). 
Make sure to bring a lit- 
tle bit of extra cash. 

_This time there was 
a burlesque and drag 
queen show. It was a very 
pleasant surprise for me 
because I had no idea 
there was anything inter- 
esting going on, and the 
show was great. © 

The performers were 
a mix of burlesque ae - 
ers and drag queens who 
were all amazing. In one 


The Ottobar in Remington, about a 15-minute walk from Home 


particularly memorable 


performance, a _ drag 
queen came on dressed 
as Hillary Clinton and 
did some very interest- 
ing things with a blow- 
up sex doll. The perform- 
ers included Maxine, 
the Drag Queen; Gina 
Tonique, TimelessTease 
Productions’ Whiskey 
Joy; Pamela de la Cruz; 
and Chocolate City Bur- 
lesque and _ Cabaret’s 
Bunny Vicious. 
The DJ for the dance 
afterward was DJ Trill- 
natured, who did an 
awesome job (or maybe 
I was just drunk, who 


knows). 
y 


counseling to 
with life-threatening ‘ill- 


. 


At one point after the 
show, half the audience 
was on the stage danc- 
ing with the performers. 
I'll never forget the sight 
of one of my friends try- 
ing (and failing) to dance 
with one of the bur- 
lesque ladies. There was 
also a Daria (that ‘90s 
cartoon) theme going 
on, so there were Daria- 
themed drinks and the 
music after the show was 
of the ‘90s. 


The event itself was 


a fundraiser for Move- 
able Feast, which deliv- 
ers groceries and gives 


people 
\ 


a 


COURTESY OF VERONICA REARDON 
wood, regularly hosts burlesque events, 


nesses such as cancer and 
HIV/AIDS. I’m not sure 
how often Ottobar has 
fundraisers for them, but 
they have some more or- 
ganized by Ride For the 
Feast teams coming up. 
These are teams of people 
who are doing a bicycle 
race of some kind for 

Moveable Feast. 
Anyhow — that was 
my Saturday night, and 
though it got a little out 
of hand, it was a pretty 
good time! I’d ‘recom- 
mend checking out any 

and all of those drag an 
burlesque acts if you get 
the chance — they were 
alla BeS eae Miat. 
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By DUBRAY KINNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Kendrick Lamar has 
been in the public eye 
for the past five years 
and has undergone a 
meteoric rise in popu- 
larity in the last three. 
In his breakout studio 
album good kid, m.A.A.d 
city, Lamar paid his re- 
spects to multiple west 
coast icons including 
Dr. Dre. Years later, La- 
mar holds notoriety that 
rivals that of Dre’s con- 
siderable clout in the rap 
industry. 

Lamar’s first release 
to gain public attention 
was his fourth mixtape, 
Overly Dedicated, which 
he soon followed up with 
his debut underground 
hit, Section.80. good kid, 


eeeenAvAcd city followed 


soon after in 2012 and 
the album gained great 
acclaim for its nostalgic 
callbacks to the past of 
west coast hip-hop, as 
well as its autobiographi- 
cal features. 


Now, a year out from 
his other  critically-ac- 
claimed album To Pimp 
A Butterfly, Lamar has 
released a compilation of 
tracks from his recording 
sessions for To Pimp a But- 
terfly. This compilation/ 
extended play is titled un- 
titled unmastered. 

good kid, m.A.A.d was 
such a neatly wrapped 
love letter to hip-hop that 
many doubted that Kend- 
rick’s subsequent release 


could even touch the 
quality of the LP. 
In late 2014 he began To 


Pimp A Butterfly’s rollout 
with the divisive lead sin- 
gle “i” and in March 2015, 
he assuaged all thoughts 
of disappointment with 
one of the biggest and 
most  socially-conscious 
albums of 2015. 

After the silence sur- 
rounding what Kendrick 
would be doing next, he 
released untitled unmas- 
tered. this past Friday. Its 
connections to To Pimp A 
Butterfly are blaring and 
intentional. Perhaps the 


We Do film screening 
shows LGBTQ pride 


By SPENCER 
ABROHMS 
Staff Writer 


The JHU Pride and 
The Arts, Entertainment, 
Media and_ Entrepre- 
neurship Affinity Group 
(AEMA Affinity) pre- 
sented a showing of the 
documentary We Do: Af- 
ter Marriage Equality on 
March 3. The JHU Pride 
is a group that works to 
create a community for 
Hopkins’ LGTBQ alumni 
and the AEMA Affin- 
ity for alumni to connect 
with one another and 
discover new resources 
and information through 
their former classmates. 

This documentary pre- 
sented by these groups in 
Mason Hall delved into the 
complex subject of what it 
means for the LGBTQ com- 
munity to have the right 
to marry and its implica- 
tions for the future. It is an 
emotional, yet humorous 
and thoughtful look back 
at the long, difficult road 
to equality ahd coming to 
the atston that there 
is still work to be done. 
_ We Do: After Marriage 
Equality was created by 
Rebecca Rice, a Hopkins 
alumna who works as an 
independent filmmaker in 
Texas. Rice began work on 
the film over a year and a 
half ago when it appeared 


@ 


-” ee 


that marriage equality was 


_ finally inevitable. By filing 


of Obergefell vs. Hodges, 
which would ultimately 
grant full marriage equal- 
ity, Rice wanted to cap- 
ture the time from civil 
unions to the impending 
full marriage rights. She 
accomplished this by in- 
terviewing three couples 
in order to tell their stories. 

The film is broken up 
into three chapters to show 
the stories of each couple 
from when they met to 
their weddings to what 
happened after their mar- 
riages. 

Due to time constraints, 
only the second chapter of 
the film was shown. This 
chapter covered each of 
the couples describing the 
lengths they had to go to in 
order to get married before 
full marriage rights were 
granted and how their 
respective wedding days 
played out. . 

The first couple depicted 
was a lesbian couple. One 
of the women had a son 
from a previous marriage 
who was there to walk her 
down the aisle. The couple 
told a touching story of 


-how supportive all of their 


friends and family were 
of their wedding. One of 
the women’s family was 


so overwhelmingly sup-_ 


portive that all three of 
her mother’s ex-husbands 
Sree SCREENING, pace B4 
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Kendrick Lamar returns with a new extended play that’s coming off the heels of a critical darling. 


most obvious connection 
is the recurring vignettes 
that open. tracks. In To 
Pimp A Butterfly, this took 
the form of a poem from 
Kendrick to deceased rap- 
per Tupac Shakur and 
here it takes the form 
of a quasi-sarcastic cel- 
ebration: “Pimp, pimp! 
Hooray!” The celebration 
seems to be on the pro- 
phetic success of To Pimp 
A Butterfly (as this EP was 
recorded prior to the al- 
bum’s release). 

untitled unmastered. 
also features a large con- 
tribution from frequent 
Kendrick collaborator Ste- 
phen “Thundercat” Brun- 
er. Thundercat brings 
his signature bass-lines 
and influential touch to 
the tracks that he runs 
through. 

The EP opens with a 
smooth bass-line over a 
spoken word verse, simi- 
lar to the way To Pimp A 
Butterfly began. A minute 
and a half in the bassline 
is subbed out for a quick 
moving beat and Lamar 
spitting a verse. 

This intro track sets 
the tone for the release 
and shows that almost 
every song has two faces. 
What may start out as a 
quick-paced track with 
hard-hitting punchlines 
could become a soul-felt 
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verse over distant trum- 
pets by the song’s conclu- 
sion. “untitled 01” ends 
with a bridge that leads 


’ directly to the next track, 


B3 


Kendrick Lamar hits hard on newest EP DMC hosts talk on 


women in gaming 


which is one of the stron- | 


gest. 

“Get God on 
phone!” shouts Kendrick 
on one of the EP’s stand- 
out tracks, “untitled 02.” 
The track was recorded in 
2014, prior to the release 
of To Pimp A Butterfly but 
still manages to accu- 
rately predict that album's 
great success. 

The track feels like the 
fulfillment of the com- 
mon braggadocio, world- 
beater commentary that 
usually filters out during 
the initial singles for an 
album. It’s interesting to 


see this usually shallow | 


talk backed up to such a 
level. 


mar draws a clear paral- 
lel to an infamous quote 
from Fannie Lou Hamer, 


a prominent civil rights | 


activist. 
“Ym sick and tired of 
being tired,” Lamar raps. 
The same social, po- 
litical and economic 


strife that Kendrick has | 


become known to criti- 
cize is still here. This 
particular repurposing 
of a famous civil rights 
leader’s lines works itself 
well into an earworm of 
a song. 

“untitled 03” feels 
similar to “King Kunta,” 


with singer Bilal featuring | 


heavily. 


the | 


By ANEEKA 
RATNAYAKE and 
MEAGAN PEOPLES 
Staff Writers 


As a part of women’s 
history month, the Digi- 
tal Media Center (DMC) 


| held a talk on the role 
| of women in the video 


| and Digital 


game community on 
Feb. 5. The talk was titled 
“Pretty Dolls or Rational 
Actors?” and was given 
by Bridget M. Blodgett, 
an assistant professor at 
the University of Balti- 
more in the Simulation 
Entertain- 
ment program. 

The DMC’s first wom- 
en in gaming event was 


| held last year, in part 
On “untitled 02,” La- | 


stimulated by the Uni- 
versity’s recent increase 
in support for the wom- 


| en’s history month com- 


Another point that is | 


interesting about the re- 
lease is the aggression 
that Kendrick brings to 
some of the tracks. The 
way that his flow and 
cadence switches makes 
some of the song reminis- 
cent of the dual accents 
of Detroit rapper Danny 
Brown. 

“I got one hundred 
on my dash, got 200 in 
my bunk!” Lamar raps 
on “untitled 05”, a track 
that he partially pre- 
miered during his con- 
troversial Grammys 
performance in Febru- 
ary. Later on in the track 
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mission. Junior Erica 
Schwarz, a student or- 
ganizer, talked about 
how the DMC’s choice to 


hold talks detailing the 


struggles of women in 
gaming. 

Blodgett holds a Ph.D 
from the College of In- 


| formation Sciences and 


Technology at Penn State 
University, which she 
earned in May 2011. Her 
research focuses on the 
how virtual worlds and 
Internet culture create a 
social impact in our lives 
offline and on the use of 
technology within this 
culture. 

More recently, she has 
focused on gender in- 
clusiveness. and _ identity 
within the gaming com- 
munity, in light of recent 
events that sparked a dis- 
cussion around these is- 
sues. : 

“We're from the digi- 
tal media center, so 
gaming is a big priority 
and probably one of the 
spheres where this sort 
of issue comes up the 
most in that it’s very vis- 
ible,” she said. 

Blodgett opened her 
talk with a series of facts 
about women in the 


gaming industry. One 
notable statistic she men- 
tioned is that although 
45 percent of people 
playing video games 
(and 46 percent of the 
people purchasing them) 
are female, between 4 
percent and 23 percent of 
people working to create 
these games are female. 
This highlights a sizable 
disconnect between the 
demographics of pro- 
ducers and consumers 
in the gaming industry. 
“There have been wom- 
en in gaming since gam- 
ing has been around, but 
you wouldn't know it if 
you looked at the popu- 
lar press around it,” 
Blodgett said. 

She went on to discuss 
the reasons why women 
are not entering the gam- 
ing industry, highlighting 
the role of hyper-mascu- 
linity in this phenome- 
non. The notion of hyper- 
masculinity is one that is 
both physical and mental. 

Physically, the hyper- 
masculine refers to an 
athletically built, tough 
man, which can often be 
seen in the physical de- 
sign of video game char- 
acters. 

Mentally, the hyper- 
masculine refers to no- 
tions of intellectual su- 
periority and emotional 
resignation. As a result, 
the role of women, both 
in the virtual world and 
the designing of the vir- 
tual world, ends up op- 
posing this ideal and is 
thus viewed negatively. 

Blodgett discussed 
women being placed 
in either the role of the 
sexual object, the overly 
talkative complainer ‘or 
the invisible actor, none 
of which are conducive 
to women holding roles 
within the creation of 
video games. 

Moreover, 
discussed _ the 
threats that women 
faced when speaking 
out about the difficult 
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English club presents Ides of March celebration 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Arts & Entertaiment Editor 


The English Club 
hosted an Ides of March 
party in the Tudor & Stu- 
art Room in Gilman on 
March 9. The event, which 
commemorated the day 
that Julius Caesar was 
assassinated in 44 B.C.E,, 
included elements of both 
Roman and Shakespear- 
ean literature, with allu- 
sions to the play written 
by the Bard in the 16th 
century. The event ap- 
pealed to students of all 
majors and varying de- 
grees of knowledge about 
Caesar and Shakespeare. 

The celebration took 
place nearly a week be- 
fore the actual Ides of 
March, which occurs 
on March 15 every year. 
This date corresponds 
with another day on the 
Roman lunar calendar 
— the “ides” referring 
to the midpoint of the 
month according to the 
placement of the moon. 
The death of the dicta- 
tor marked a significant 
transition in Roman his- 
tory. 

The story of the assas- 
sination was dramatized 
by Shakespeare in 1599 


Ni 


in the play Julius Caesar, 
which introduced the in- 
famous quote, “beware 
the Ides of March.” With 
this connection to litera- 
ture, the English Club 
took the opportunity to 
celebrate both the work 
of Shakespeare ‘and the 
day itself. 

The party was_ ini- 
tially delayed due to a 
fire alarm that went off 
minutes before the event. 
However, once students 
were able to reenter the 
building, the event was 
able to start. English 
Club co-presidents Emily 


The English Club's Ides of March event featured a variety of Roman 


Ww 


Karcher and Jessica Ter- 
ekhov set up the various 
elements of the event as 
students trickled into the 
room. 

The Tudor & Stuart 
Room, a space that fea- 


tures older architecture’ 


and engraved wooden 
surfaces, was ideal for 
the event. In the cen- 
ter of the room was a 
large wooden table cov- 
ered with a selection of 
Roman-themed — foods 
including grapes and 
Fontal and Savello di 
Roma cheese. There was 
also cranberry juice as 


a substitute for Roman 
wines. As students ate 
and mingled, the calls of 
Roman bagpipes echoed 
throughout the room. 
Sophomore Holly Tice 
commented on the atmo-_ 
sphere created by the vari- 
ous elements of the event. 
“The cheeses and the 
music created an authentic 
Roman atmosphere that I 
think even Caesar would 
have felt at home in. It was 
an apt celebration for the 
late, great conqueror and 
I enjoyed it immensely,” 
Tice said. “Even the fire 
See ENGLISH, pace B4 
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Blodgett talks gender Gods of Eeypt fails to achieve full potential 
In gaming industry 


DMC, From B3 
released by Penny Ar- 
cade in 2012 titled “Dick- 
which * made 
jokes about women get- 
ting “raped to sleep by the 
dickwolves.” 

This cartoon caused 
controversy, many 
people agreed that mak- 
ing a joke based on sexual 
assault was extremely out 
of taste. However, the car- 
toonists’ apology only did 
more to mock those com- 
plaining about the car- 
toon than apologize for 
the content. 

When Leigh Alex- 
ander, who describes 
herself as “a writer and 
critic focused on the ways 
technology and media in- 
tersect with culture and 
self-expression,” com- 
mented on this contro- 
versy, she received many 
threats, particularly over 
Twitter. 

When analyzed, the 
tweets directed at her fre- 


wolves”, 


as 


quently involved threats — 


of rape. This dramatic 
escalation of hate speech 
shows the strength of the 
misogynistic culture that 
still exists around the 
gaming industry. 

As Blodgett described 
this incident, the audi- 
ence was visibly taken 
aback. There were many 
men in the audience, 
a phenomenon which 
Blodgett herself com- 
mented on, commending 
them for taking an inter- 
est in the subject. 

Many students’ en- 
gaged in discussion with 
her after the presentation, 
‘asking questions about 
whether she believes a 
shift could occur toward 
greater inclusivity within 
the gaming community. 

Not only was the role 
of women discussed, but 
one student raised the is- 
sue of the lack of inclusiv- 
ity of non-binary people 
in the video game indus- 


try. 

Blodgett remained 
hopeful, even when dis- 
cussing larger video 
games that are part of the 
AAA, a classification used 
for video games with the 
largest budgets for devel- 
opment and the highest 
levels of promotion. 

“Tt is an industry — 
they’re there to sell,” she 
said. 

This implies that if the 
public wants more inclu- 
sive games, the industries 
will be forced to produce 
such games. Once again, 
this emphasized her point 
that the shift toward in- 
clusivity must come from 
consumers. 

The second half of 
the talk was devoted to 
questions from audience 
members. One _ student 
asked how long before 
she thought there would 
be a bigger representation 
of gender fluidity within 
RPGs where players are 
able to design their own 
character. 

“My cynical answer is 
that it has only been since 
2010 that you can play a 
woman in most RPGs. So 
the likelihood of mov- 
ing beyond that is in the 
very, very distant future,” 
Blodgett said. 

Freshman Sabrina 
Mackey enjoyed the talk 
because it was about an 
experience that she her- 
self has encountered. 

“T’ve gotten things like, 


‘Oh do you even play real | 


games? List the games 
that you play. Do you 
even watch real anime?” 

“And more,” she con- 
tinued, “like ‘Oh I don’t 
think girls are tough 
enough to play these 
games’ and ‘You just 
aren't tough enough to 
look past the nudity and 
all of those sexist repre- 
sentations of women be- 
cause you're not strong 
enough.” 
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Blodgett spoke about the role of women in the gaming industry. 


Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 


t’s safe to say that 
films with a sort of 
mythological basis 
to their plots have 
a sort of allure to 
them. At the very least, 
Hollywood seems_ to 
think so. Whether from 
an animated musical 
rendition of the legend 
of Hercules from Disney, 
or the slow motion bas- 
tion of memes that was 
Zach Snyder’s 300, audi- 
ences have always been 
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Nikolaj Coster-Waldau stars in Gods of Egypt as Horus, an Egyptian god who seeks vengeance. 


as stupidly hilarious as 
a cheesy robot owl in the 
film, at least then I could 
have laughed. 

The film is set in a 
mythical Ancient Egypt, 


fascinated with enter- where towering gods 
ing ancient worlds full walk among mortal 
of heroes, men. One 
gods and fia tetar! 
epic quests. day, at the 
While such |]/ pe ' royal heir- 
films have GODS OF EGYPT apparent 
never ex- Horus’s 
actly been (Nikolaj 
accurate || Starring: Coster- 
to their |} Gerard Butler, Waldau) 
histori- Nikolaj Coster- corona- 
cal or cul- {| Waldau, Brenton tion cer- 
| tural roots, |} Thwaites, Elodie emony, 
| they’ve still || Yung the _ for- 
managed |} Director: mer godly 
to ingrain || Alex Proyas king is 
themselves |] Run Time: killed by 
into popu- |} 127 min. his broth- 


majority of these films 
tend to focus themselves 
around the ancient Greek 
and Roman pantheons, 
and the heroes and fig- 
ures hailed by those so- 
cieties. It isn’t very often 
that filmmakers opt to 
step away from the safe, 
familiar territory of Her- 
cules, Perseus and Achil- 
les. Enter Gods of Egypt, 
directed by Alex Proyas 
(I, Robot), setting a tale 
far from Zeus’ reign in 
favor of that of Ra. With 
such a rich history and 


| mythos at its disposal 


and several seasoned ac- 
tors in lead roles, Gods of 
Egypt had all the mak- 
ings of a rich, exciting 
adventure. 
Unfortunately, for. all 
it’s potential, all Gods 
manages to deliver is ar- 
guably the worst mythi- 
cal adventure since Clash 
of the Titans. By the end of 
its excruciating two. hour 
runtime, I was left wish- 
ing there was something 


‘lar culture || Rating: PG-13 er, Set 
with their || Now Playing: (Gerard 
magical, |}Cinemark Towson, Butler), 

| grandiose Landmark Theatre in a bid 
simplicity. — for power 

Teak cart over the 
said, a vast ~ mortal 


realm. 

Witnessing the death 
of his father, Horus as- 
sumes his godly form 
and challenges Set, but 
is soundly defeated by 
the elder god. In pun- 
ishment, his eyes are 
gouged out (thus strip- 
ping him of his powers), 
and he is cast into exile. 

Unopposed, Set insti- 
tutes a regime of oppres- 
sion, conscripting the 
masses into slavery and 
instituting punishing 
taxes on souls seeking 
entrance to the afterlife. 
Some time later, a slave 
girl named Zaya (Court- 
ney Eaton) and her thief 
husband Bek (Brenton 
Thwaites) hatch a plan 
to retrieve Horus’ eyes 
so that the god may re- 
turn and reclaim the 
throne. 

However, all does 
not go according to plan 
and soon the cast is en- 
trapped in an adventur- 
ous struggle for power 


We Do shows conflict between love and the law 
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took turns walking her 
down the aisle in a sort 
of relay. Although this 
wedding was a incredible 
experience for those in- 
volved, it was not techni- 
cally binding by law. The 
couple had to fly out to 
San Francisco to become 
officially married. 

The next couple de- 
scribed was a gay couple 
who celebrated their one 
year anniversary by en- 
tering into a civil union. 
Because this was years 
ago, before national le- 
galization, the couple had 
to drive up to Vermont to 
secure this union. Despite 
the couple’s desire to have 
a private ceremony, one 
man’s brother insisted 
_on being there to share 

the day with them and 
drove up to the state as 


r 


well. While the civil union 
was a success, the couple 
had to meet with lawyers 
to sort out their rights 
and ensure they could 
achieve the same rights as 
a heterosexual marriage. 

Finally, a lesbian cou- 
ple discusses how their 
wedding day was a bit 
troubled. Though _ the 
couple found complete 
acceptance in liberal city 
of Austin, when ventur- 
ing out of the city to go 
grocery shopping, the 
women remarked _ that 
they did not hold hands 
or show affection in order 
to avoid discrimination. 

They realized that they 
focused greatly on other 
people’s opinions and that 
many of the heteronorma- 
tive structures in society 
had affected their thoughts 
and behaviors. Addition- 


ally, the couple had trouble 
presenting their relation- 
ship to one woman’s Mexi- 
can grandmother who did 
not support of the mar- 
riage. This woman’s whole 
family was awkward and 
unfriendly at the wedding, 
which caused the’ couple 
to decide that the wed- 
ding was probably a waste. 

Ultimately, while the 
women loved one another, 
the passage of marriage 
equality was not enough 
to create a hospitable en- 
vironment for their rela- 
tionship to flourish in a 
public setting. Their story 
shows the limitations of 
legislation and the need 
to push for further accep- 
tance of LGBTQ couples. 

This screening of the 
film was followed by a 
panel discussion on mar- 
riage equality and its im- 


e 
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plications. Members of the 
panel included Rice, Lisa 
Polak, the online modera- 
tor for Families with Pride, 
a social group. for lesbian, 
gay, bisexual and trans- 
gender parents and their 
children. Laura DePalma, 
who works for an LGBTQ 
legal advocacy organiza- | 
tion in Maryland and Mike 
Bernard, who is a volun- 
teer for Marylanders for 
Marriage Equality. The 
panel responded to ques- 
tions about why marriage 
equality ultimately matters 
and combined their exper- 
tise to give thoughtful and 
enlightening —_ responses. 

Overall, Rice’s film was 
a beautiful take on an in- 
credibly pertinent issue 
and provides a glimpse 
into one of the many 
events Hopkins  affin- 


that will take them to the 
brink of death and, occa- 
sionally, beyond. 

Admittedly, I am not a 
scholar of Egyptian my- 
thology. I cannot judge 
how accurately this film 
portrays its deities and 
heroic figures (though my 
gut gives me a general 
idea). What I am capable 
of discerning is whether 
a film’s story works on its 
own, and, in that regard, 
Gods of Egypt fails miser- 
ably. 

On paper, this 
shouldn't be the case: Au- 
diences are given an ex- 
iled king, a motley crew 
of adventurers and an 
evil usurper who needs 
to be taken down. For all 
accounts, this ought to be 
a very simple story, and 
it would be if not for the 
film’s ardent refusal to ac- 
tually tell it. 

From its first scene to 
its last, the film’s story 
runs the gamut from be- 
ing insultingly simplistic 
to ludicrously convo- 
luted. At nearly every 
corner, fresh” new plot 
threads: and devices are 
conjured out of thin air, 
with little regard for nar- 
rative cohesion. In fact, 
the film seems to have 
very little interest in tell- 
ing a story at all, seem- 
ing much more content 
in letting every scene 
serve as a simple setup 
for the next round of 
cheesy, poorly-rendered 
CGI action. 

Apparently, director 
Proyas was under the 
impression that fake- 
looking gold blood and 
animalistic Iron-Man rip- 
offs were more impor- 
tant to the viewing expe- 
rience than little things 
like, say, character devel- 
opment. 

What’s more, at sev- 
eral points throughout 
the movie, entire char- 
acters and story arcs are 
introduced, yet receive no 
proper address or reso- 
lution by the film’s end. 
For those few that are 
addressed, resolutions 
are given in such an off- 
handed, throwaway man- 
ner that it’s a wonder they 
were even introduced 


ity groups have to offer. 


Brenton Thwaites plays Bek, a morta 


at all. The end result is a 
story that is hugely un- 
satisfying and gives little 
reason to care about any- 
thing that’s happening on 
screen at any given time. 

None of this is aided 
by the cast of the film, 
who have severely disap- 
pointed this time around. 
For those who _haven’'t 
followed the issue, Gods 
of Egypt received heavy 
criticism from the time of 
its announcement for its 
white-washed cast. 

In traditional Holly- 
wood fashion, instead of 
opting for an ethnically 
and culturally accurate 
cast for its mythological 
film, it instead chose a 
nearly all-white British 
cast. While the question- 
able ethics of such cast- 
ing practices are certain- 
ly cause for concern (and 
yes, very jarring in the 
film itself), the situation 
certainly isn’t helped by 
the fact that the actors in 
question give dismal per- 
formances. i 

Coster-Waldau, 
spite his notoriety for 
excellent performance in 
Game of Thrones, is dread- 
fully bland and has ab- 
solutely no chemistry 
with his lesser-known 
co-stars. Of course, this 
that may not be his fault 
as none of the other cast 
members have chemis- 
try with each other ei- 
ther. Gerard Butler fares 
a bit better, bringing the 
same hammy energy 
he brought to his work 
in 300. Unfortunately, 
whether it’s due to the 
script or maybe the char- 
acter itself, he doesn’t 
capture that same level of 
power and interest he did 
back in 2007. 

Gods of Egypt is truly 
a painful watch. Its sto- 
ry is dull and broken, 
its characters are bland 
and even its CGI action 
sequences aren't pleas- 
ant to watch. Whereas 
something as epically 
bad as Clash of the Titans, 
or its remake/sequel are 
hilarious in their fail- 
ure, Gods of Egypt fails to 
achieve even that. — 


Overall rating: 1/10 


| thief, in Gods of Egypt. 
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The popular British series Downton Abbey ended its run on Sunday. | 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 


News & Features Editor 


Downton Abbey, the 
critically acclaimed and 
internationally popular 
British drama series, came 
to an end this past Sun- 
day after six seasons in an 
uplifting two-hour series 
finale. In a show marked 
by tragedy, the finale gave 
viewers a chance to see 
every character get the 
happy ending he or she 
had long been striving for. 

The series follows the 
Crawleys, a prominent 
British family, and their 
servants beginning in 
1912 just after the sinking 
of the Titanic and end- 
ing on New Year's Eve 
1926. Though the main 


ensemble cast of the show 


~--iS,fictional,..they,lived in 


Re rs 
~ 


ee ae 
+ 


the very real and very tu- 
multuous world of early 
20th-century —_ England. 
Throughout the series, 
women could not inherit 
their own family’s prop- 
erty, World War I took the 
lives of many young men 
and drastically changed 
the roles of women, soci- 
ety was divided into very 
rigid social classes and 
having sex before mar- 
riage was viewed as a life- 
ruining indiscretion. 
Within this world, cre- 
ator Julian Fellowes wrote 
an ensemble of incred- 


_ibly complex characters: 


a spoiled and haughty 
heiress turned hardwork- 
ing and usually kind 
estate manager in Lady 
Mary (Michelle Dockery), 
a spiteful and unlucky 
middle sister turned into 
a heroic and lovable wom- 
an in Lady Edith (Laura 
Carmichael) and a vil- 
lainous but sympathetic 
schemer turned into a 
perseverant champion in 
servant Thomas Barrow 
(Rob James-Collier). 
Fellowes also made 
sure to include charac- 
ters that served as the 
moral. centers of the 
show. These characters 
included Matthew Craw- 
ley (Dan Stevens), heir 
to Downton and loving 
husband of Mary; Lady 
Sybil (Jessica Brown 
Findlay), the fiercely in- 
dependent and incred- 
ibly caring little sister 
of the Crawleys who fell 
in love with the family 
chauffeur; Tom Branson 


’ (Allen Leech), the radical 


chauffeur turned level- 
headed and_ incredibly 
kind estate agent; and 
Lady Rose (Lily James), 
a lovable cousin to the 
Crawley family who re- 
fused to let her parents 


dictate who she married. 
Each of them encouraged 
those around them to 


become kinder and less 
judgmental. 


Despite the drama 
and tragedy that accom- 
panied life at Downton, 
the show also featured a 
good amount of comic re- 
lief, often in the one-liners 
delivered by the Dowager 
Countess of Grantham 
Lady Violet (Maggie 
Smith) like “What is a 
weekend?” and “I have 
plenty of friends I don’t 
like.” Violet’s personality | 
alone was even comical | 
as she was very stubborn | 
and set in her ways. She 
was one of the most loy- 
able characters on the 
show not only because of | 
her humor but also be- 
cause she supported her | 
family members even 
when they did things she | 
disapproved of, like hav- 
ing sex before marriage or 
having a child out of wed- 
lock. One of her sweetest 
moments was in season 
two when she comforted . 
Daisy (Sophie McShera), 
the kitchen maid, who 
had reservations about 
marrying footman Wil- 
liam Mason because she 
did not think she cared 
for him as much as he 
cared for her. 

While fans will surely 
miss watching Downton 
every year, they should 
be appeased by the joyful 
outcomes every character 
received, especially given 
their often tragic pasts. 
Yet, this relief is bitter- 
sweet because of Down- 
ton’s unique historical 
setting. Fellowes made 
the characters so real for 
viewers that it’s hard not 
to think about what their 
lives would be like after 
Jan. 1, 1926 and hard not to 
realize that these beloved 
characters are blissfully 
unaware of in the horror 
of the Great Depression 
and World War II. 

All viewers can do is 
have faith that the in- 
habitants of Downton Ab- 
bey will carry on for the 
next 14 years with the 
grace, strength and love 
they showed in the last 
14. In the words of Violet: 
“Don’t be defeatist, dear. 


| garian actor-poet 


| reason, 
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Downton Abbey finale Son of Saul creales strong emotional connection 
ends on a lighter note 


By WILL KIRSCH 
Staff Writer 


Baltimore’s Charles 
Theatre is cu rrently show- 
ing the Hungarian film 
Son of Saul in the wake of 
the film’s Oscar victory 
in the category of “Best 
Foreign Language Film.” 
The movie, which is di- 
rector Laszl6 Nemes’ fea- 
ture film debut, follows a 
Hungarian-Jewish man, 
Saul Auslaénder, as he 
navigates the living hell 
of Auschwitz. 

Saul, played by Hun- 
Géza 
Rohrig, is no mere pris- 
oner; he is a member of 
the | Sonderkommando, 
which were work units 
tasked with clearing and 
destroying the bodies of 
the gas chamber victims. 


| These men lived apart 


from the rest of the camp 
so as to keep them from 
revealing the brutal se- 
crets of the “showers.” The 
opening of the film told 
the audience that, for this 
the Sonderkom- 
mando were also known 
as the Geheimnistrager: 
“the bearers of secrets.” 
Saul’s work is about as 
heinous and shocking 


| as anything could ever 


be, but he works without 
visible distress until he 
finds the body of a boy 
he thinks is his son. After 
that, the terminal stability 
of his life and the camp’s 
quickly degenerates. 

It should not really 


| come as a surprise to 


anyone that this is a good 
movie. It is also one of 
the more visceral, gut- 
wrenching and shocking 
films in a genre that has 
no shortage of horror. 
What is unique about 


the story of Son of Saul 
is the protagonist’s po- 
sition in the camp. As a 
Sonderkommando, Saul 
and the supporting cast 
are party to the most 
base and twisted acts of 
the Holocaust. The point- 
of-view that Saul’s role 
offers is accented by the 
cinematography in the 
film. The camera remains 
fixed on Saul’s face for 
the majority of the film, 
leaving the horrors in 
the background blurry. 
This framing makes the 
brutality seem mundane 
to Saul and thus, all the 
more shocking for the 
viewer. It also character- 
izes divisions amongst 
the Sonderkommandos, 
who like all prisoners, 
stand apart from one an- 
other in religion, nation- 
ality and language. Much 
of the dialogue is incom- 
prehensible with voices 
used as_ background 
noise that the viewer 
eavesdrops on. 

The director takes this 


. perspective and uses it 


to horrifying effect. The 
opening scene of the film 
finds Saul and a group of 
Sonderkommando units 
ushering men, women 
and children off of a train 
and into the “showers.” 
The men stand outside as 
the grey doors are locked, 
Waiting patiently. The 
camera remains fixed on 
Saul’s face for the whole 
scene, including the 
point at which the voices 
of those behind the doors 
turn into screams. Those 
screams are drowned 
out by a pounding on 
the walls so loud that 
it engulfed the, theater, 
drowning out any other 
sound and thought — 


GORDON CONNELL/CC-BY-SA-2.0 
Géza Rohrig received critical acclaim as lead actor in Son of Saul. 


and then it stops. The 
viewer sees Saul’s face, 
mouth and nose covered 
by a rag. Behind him, in 
soft focus, a pile of naked 
bodies sits at the center of 
the room. 

Compare this scene 
to the opening of Sav- 
ing Private Ryan, which 
is thought of by many as 
being especially gory and 
hard to watch. The differ- 
ence is in Saving Private 
Ryan, the soldiers are 
armed and stand a fight- 
ing chance — as it were. 
In Son of Saul, the people 
forced into the gas cham- 
bers have nothing — no 
weapons, no plans, not 
even clothing. For that 
reason, the first fifteen 


‘minutes of Son of Saul are 


easily some of .the most 
shocking in modern film. 
That short introduction is 
followed by an hour and 
a half of beautiful and 
simple acting, drama at 
the knife’s edge and esca- 
lating tension that holds 
the audience hostage un- 
til the end. 


Nemes’ film is noth- 
ing if not worthy of its 
awards. Never has some- 
thing so horrible been so 
gripping and somehow 
even beautiful. Son of 
Saul is an expression of 
humanity amongst the 
inhuman, shot with artis- 
tic contrast between fore- 
ground and background. 

It is the story of a man 
placed in a uniquely hor- 
rible situation attempt- 
ing to find a degree of 
morality within the evil 
he is involuntarily a part 
of. Saul is trying to draw 
a connection to someone 
or something in an en- 
vironment where every- 
one is working together 
and against one another. 
Ultimately, he is surviv- 
ing in a place of death. It 
seems unfair to delve into 
the plot of this film be- 
yond the opening scene. 
So much more is at stake 
than the “son” Saul finds 
in the gas chamber. Son of 
Saul is a forest of subplots 
that the protagonist has to 
navigate to survive. 


Kendrick makes the most of shorter run-time 


LAMAR, From B3 

Top Dawg Entertainment 
affiliate Punch hopped 
on the track with a strong 
verse that is the EP’s 
strongest feature. Kend- 
rick also welcomes Anna 
Wise back as she sings the 
song’s hook. 

“Untitled 06” has a sur- 
prising feature in CeeLo 
Green of Goodie Mob and 
Gnarls Barkley, consider- 
ing Green’s recent notori- 
ety for his sexual assault 


court cases as well as his 
comments in the wake 
of the case. Green gives 
new flavor and possibly 
breathes new life into his 
career with this track. The 
end result of Lamar and 


_Green together is a smooth 


rap and R&B mix that will 
get your head nodding 
and arms moving. 
“Untitled 07” is the EP’s 
penultimate track and fea- 
tures a production with 
clear southern rap influ- 


; 
; 
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Producer Adrian Younge contributed to a track for Kendrick’s untitled, unmastered EP. 


ences. The 
track has 
a hard-hit- 
ting verse 
from Ken- 
drick and 
a catchy 
hook/ad- 
| lib that 
pulls _ lis- 
teners into 
the song. 
Half- 
w.a y 
through 
the song, 
the beat 
switches 
and even- 
: tually 
fades out before becoming 
a politically fueled acous- 
tic ballad by Kendrick. 
The track quality is fairly 
lo-fi, but that adds to the 
appeal that these tracks 
have in Kendrick’s cata- 
log, only released due to 
the demand for his music. 
Untitled, unmastered 
also features the social 
commentary and funk 
mix that pulled together 
Butterfly, and this is most 
apparent on “untitled 08.” 


The song,.which initially 
premiered on The Tonight 
Show Starring Jimmy Fallon, 
features the P-funk styl 
ings and the boogie-tempt- 
ing bassline that made the 
dance-able songs on But- 
terfly so poignant. 

The EP comes to a close 
with that same echoing vi- 
gnette that begins a num- 
ber of tracks. “Pimp pimp, 
hooray” rings out in a cel- 
ebratory tone and silence 
follows. With this release, 
anyone should be excited 
for what rap’s current 
heavy-hitter has coming up 
for the near future. 

Untitled unmastered isn’t 
just a great. statement for 
Kendrick; It stands as a 
strong statement for the 
entire Top Dawg Enter- 
tainment family (which in- 
cludes rappers like School- 
boy Q and Isaiah Rashad). 
This EP exists as a compan- 
ion piece to Butterfly and 
while it doesn’t hit as hard 
as its sister project, anyone 
who considers himself a 
fan of hip-hop or Kendrick 
should definitely give this 
release a spin. 


Hopkins English Club event celebrates Caesar, Shakespeare 


ENGLISH, From B3 
alarm that went off be- 
forehand couldn’t put a 
damper on the celebra- 
tion. I wish the English 
Club would hold more 
events like this one.” 

Another student who 
attended the event, soph- 
omore Willah Peers, was 


| puzzled by the adver- 


tising surrounding the 

event. ' 
“I guess I was con- 

fused because they said 


‘ 


hor 


there would be free used 
books, but I don’t think 
there were free books 
while I was there,” she 
said. 

Another element of 
the event was the chance 
to win a Barnes & Nobles 
gift card with Shake- 
speare’s image on it. Stu- 


dents who attended the 


event entered their name 
into the raffle. This prize 
shows the English Club’s 
commitment to books and 


literature and their desire 
to share their passions 
with the student body. 
' In addition to the Ides 
of March celebration, the 
English Club also hosts a 
number of other events 
throughout the school 
year, including literary 
events and movie screen- 
ings of book-to-film ad- 
aptations. 

One event last semes- 
ter was a Secret Santa 
gathering in which the 


club’s presidents retrieved 
books and artifacts from 
the Special Collections 
section of the Milton 
S. Eisenhower Library 
(MSE) that members ex- 
pressed interest in. 

Another event that oc- 
curred in November was 
a tour of the MSE’s con- 
servation lab. 

The club also seeks to 


_bring news of local liter- 


ary events to Hopkins stu- 
dents via emails to their 


mailing list. They recently 
showed their support for 
the Baltimore community 
by providing updates at 
The Book Thing of Balti- 
more, a book swap store 
which was recently dam- 
aged by fire. 

While the club is pri- 
marily for English and 
Writing Seminars ma- 
jors, their events are 
open to any student that 
is interested in reading 
orwriting, 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


BEHAVIOR TYPICAL 
OFASERIAL | 
PROCRASTINATOR - i 


Students wanted for cartoons! 
If you have any questions or have work to 


submit, please email — | ah a cae bea 
cartoons@jhunewsletter.com! 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY — 


New computers can gauge users’ boredom Scientists develop 
thinnest solar cells 


By SCOTT ZHENG 
For The News-Letter 


Imagine that you have 
just gotten home after a 
long day of classes. It’s a 
Tuesday afternoon and 
you decide to plop down 
on your couch, log on 
to Facebook, browse the 
first six pages of Reddit 
and then open up some 
lecture notes. However, 
you soon wake up and 
realize you've been asleep 
for three hours. All of a 
sudden you remember 
that you have a midterm 
tomorrow and a_ paper 
due on Friday. This situa- 
tion may soon be a thing 
of the past because new 
research could lead to the 
development of a comput- 
er screen that keeps you 
awake when you need to 
be. 

A research team led by 
Discipline Leader in Phys- 
iology at the Brighton and 
Sussex Medical School in 
Brighton, England, Dr. 
Harry Witchel, has dis- 
covered that computers 
can tell how engaged peo- 
ple are while staring at 
the screen by reading and 
quantifying their body 
language. 

When people are un- 
interested in what is on 
their computer screens 
they generally exhibit very 
small, involuntary move- 
ments called non-instru- 
mental movements. An 


example 
is fidget- 
ing with a 
computer's 
mouse. 
The oppo- 
site is also 
true. When 
someone is 
totally en- 
gaged and 
absorbed 
in what 
is dis- 
played on 
the screen 
these non- 
instrumen- 
tal move- 
ments stop. 

In the 
study, a 
group of 
partici- 
pants held 
a track- 
ball that 
helped 
them _ re- 
duce their instrumental 
movements and looked 
at a computer screen that 
displayed varying de- 
grees of stimulating ac- 
tivities for three minutes. 
These activities ranged 
from intense computer 
games to monotonous 
readings. The subjects’ 
non-instrumental move- 
ments were measured 
through video motion 
tracking. The more en- 
gaging activities showed 
a decrease of over 40 per- 
cent in these tiny move- 


Repurposed skin cells 


can help treat cancer 


By TONY WU 
Senior Staff Writer 


A recent breakthrough 
from researchers at the 
University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill has 
shed more light on a poten- 
tial mechanism of treating 
cancer. Cancer in its most 
basic sense is a disease that 
involves abnormal and un- 
controllable cell growth, 
but its complex biology 
makes treatment difficult. 
This challenge has spurred 
thousands of scientists to 
explore the mechanisms 
of cancer and work on 
developing more effec- 
tive cures for the disease. 

The World Health Orga- 
nization (WHO) estimates 
that there were four million 
new cases of cancer and 
8.2 million cancer-related 
deaths worldwide in 2012. 
There are over a hundred 

pes of cancer and each 
is classified by the type of 
cell that is first affected by 
the disease. Despite their 
differences, most cancer 
cases develop through the 
same process of initiation, 


promotion and _ progres- 
sion. There are two groups 
of genes in every cell that 
are pertinent to the discus- 
sion of cancer, proto-onco- 
genes and tumor suppres- 
sor genes. Proto-oncogenes 
are usually inactivated ina 
cell, while tumor suppres- 
sor genes are expressed in 
a normal cell. During the 
initiation stage of carcino- 
genesis, proto-oncogenes 
can be activated and tumor 
suppressor genes can “be 
deactivated, which __pro- 


motes cancerous behavior | 


such as uncontrolled cell 
growth. During promo- 
tion and progression, these 
mutated cells proliferate 
and the number of muta- 
tions in the cells. increase. 
Many factors can im- 
pact the degree and se- 
verity of these mutations, 
but there are three main 
theories of carcinogenesis. 
The gene mutation theory 
focuses on the role of gene 
mutations as the basis 
for developing cancerous 
cells. The theory of aneu- 
ploidy states that cancer 
Ser CANCER, Pace B9 
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Skin cells can be induced to form neural stem cells to target tumors. 
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Computers can tell how engaged you are by reading and quantifying your body language. | 


ments. 

“Our study showed 
that when someone is 
really highly engaged in 
what they’re doing they 
suppress these tiny in- 
voluntary movements. 
It’s the same as when 
a small child, who is 
normally constantly on 
the go, stares gaping at 
cartoons on the televi- 
sion without moving a 
muscle,” Witchel said in 
a press release. 

This discovery could 
lead to various develop- 
ments of artificial intelli- 
gence in the future such 
as self-adapting online 
tutorial programs that 


| change the style of tu- 


toring to best suit the 
user's interests. Another 
potential development 
that could stem from this 
research involves the 
creation of companion 
robots, which can read 
what a person is thinking 
and provide them with 
tailored support. Witchel 
believes that such tech- 
nology could be devel- 
oped in the near future. 


“Being able to ‘read’ 
a person’s interest in 
a computer program 


| are currently 
|| many different contexts 


could bring real benefits | 


to future digital learn- 


ing, making it a much | 


more two-way process,” 
Witchel said. “Further 


ahead it could help us | 


create more empathet- | 


ic companion robots, 


which may sound very | 
‘sci-fi but are becom- | 
ing a realistic possibility | 
| be distributed and in- 
| stalled. 


within our lifetimes.” 
This discovery could 


also be useful for movie | 


directors, as it could objec- | 
tive observe movie watch- | 


ers to determine whether 
they are engaged. Rather 
than subjectively asking 
viewers which — scenes 
they found interesting, 
directors could 
quantify which scenes 
were the most interesting 
and which scenes needed 
more work on by tracking 
viewers’ body language. 
The same _ technology 
could be applied to video 
games to make more ab- 
sorbing and _ interactive 
games. 


instead | 


sachusetts 


By PAIGE FRANK 
Staff Writer 


at Mas- 
Institute of 
Technology (MIT) have 
created the thinnest ex- 
isting solar cell, which is 


Scientists 


| light enough to sit on top 


of a soap bubble without 
popping it. 

Solar or photovoltaic 
cells convert the sun’s 
light to electricity. They 
used in 


from large-scale opera- 
tions such as powering 
water treatment plants 
and lighting systems 
to smaller uses _ like 
powering watches and 
calculators. The indus- 
try standard involves 
manufacturing the cells 
using a silicon semicon- 
ductor in a metal frame 
covered by a protective 
covering of silicon rub- 
ber or butyryl plastic. 
High temperatures and 
powerful solvents are 
required in order to bind 
all of the components of 
the cell together. After 
they are constructed the 
solar cells must be cov- 
ered in protective plastic 
or glass before they can 


MIT Professor Vladi- 
mir Bulovié, Research 
Scientist Annie Wang 
and Doctoral Student Joel 
Jean have discovered an 
innovation that modifies 


| the production process of 


photovoltaic cells. while 
simultaneously . shatter- 
ing previous size limits 
on the cells. An article 
published in the jour- 
nal of Organic Electronics 
describes their path to- 
wards the creation of the 
lightest solar cells ever. 
The key to their success 
lies in their modification 
of the growth process for 


solar cells. They discov- 
ered a way to make the 
solar cell, the substrate 
that protects it and its 
protective overcoating all 
at once. In doing so all of 
the parts of the cell are 
fully formed without the 
cell ever being left vul- 
nerable to the environ- 
ment. 

“The innovative step 
is the realization that 
you can grow the sub- 
strate at the same time 
as you grow the device,” 
Bulovié, associate dean 
for innovation and Fari- 
borz Maseeh, professor 
of Emerging Technology 
at MIT, said in a press re- 
lease. 

For their initial experi- 
ments the team used a 
common polymer called 
parylene as both the sub- 
strate and the overcoat- 
ing. Commercially pa- 
rylene is commonly used 
to protect sensitive de- 
vices such as implanted 
biomedical devices and 
printed circuit boards. 
For the light-absorbing 
layer of the solar cells, the 
scientists chose an organ- 
ic material called DBP. 
While DBP and parylene 
were used in_ testing, 
Bulovié and his team stat- 
ed that the process is not 
limited to any particular 
media. Many different 
thin-film solar cell mate- 
rials ranging from quan- 
tum dots to perovskites 
could potentially replace 
the organic layers that 
were used in this experi- 
ment. Countless. substi- 
tutions exist for the sub- 
strate and encapsulation 
layers of solar panels. 
This new process is there- 
fore adaptable depending 
on material availability. 

The cell growth takes 
place in a vacuum. By 
combining all the steps of 
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Monkeys control wheelchairs with their thoughts 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Staff- Writer 


A recently developed 
brain-machine interface 
(BMI) allows monkeys 
to control and navigate a 
robotic wheelchair using 
only their thoughts. This 
project was conducted 
by a group of neurosci- 
entists at Duke Health 
and published in the 
March 3 issue of Scientif- 
ic Reports. It focuses spe- 
cifically on hundreds of 
neurons in two regions 
of the brain that are in- 


volved in movement and 


sensation, 

The experiment was 
carried out utilizing a 
food incentive: A bowl 
of fresh grapes. As the 
primates thought about 
moving toward the bowl 
of grapes, computers 
were able to translate 
their brain activity into 


real-time operation of a. 


wheelchair. 

The project began in 
2012 with scientists im- 
planting hundreds of 
hair-thin microfilaments 


-into the premotor and 


somatosensory regions 
of the brains of two rhe- 
sus macaques. While 
scientists recorded the 
primates’ large-scale elec- 
trical brain activity, the 
monkeys were trained 
to navigate the chair to- 


ward their goal — the 
bowl of grapes. A com- 
puter system was then 
programmed to translate 
their brain signals into 
digital motor commands 
that controlled the actual 
movements of a wheel- 
chair. 

More specifically the 
two monkeys were chron- 
ically implanted with 
multichannel microelec- 
trode arrays. These ar- 
rays allowed for wireless 
recordings from different 
neurons in the premotor 
and. sensorimotor corti- 
cal areas. The first trial 
consisted of the monkeys 
remaining seated in their 
robotic wheelchairs while 
passive navigation was 
done to train a linear de- 
coder and extract 2-D 
wheelchair — kinematics 
from the activity of their 
brains. 

The next trial consist- 
ed of monkeys employ- 


_ing the wireless BMI to 


translate cortical activity 
into the robotic wheel- 
chair’s translational and 
rotational velocities. The 
researchers found that 
the navigation to the 
goal (the bowl of grapes) 
was due to activation of 
a population of cortical 
neurons tuned to whole- 
body © displacement. 
These results particularly 
prove that intracranial 


_ ing. 
became more and more 


o lad tof ide 13 154s OS 


BMIs could be used to 
restore whole-body mo- 
bility for severely para- 
lyzed patients in the near 
future. 

According to Miguel 
Nicolelis, co-director 
of the Duke Center for 
Neuroengineering, the 
monkeys learned to con- 
trol the wheelchair just 
by thinking when given 
time and extensive train- 
Eventually they 


efficient at navigating 
towards their goal and 


DANI REVI/PUBLIG DOMAIN 
Monkeys with BMIs were able to navigate a robotic wheelchair. 


were able to complete tri- 
als in less time. 
Furthermore _Nicole- 
lis said that the studies 
proved that brain sig- 
nals were related not 
only to translational 
and rotational move- 
ments but also to the 
monkeys’ distance from 
the bowl of grapes. This 
meant that the primates 
were able to contemplate 
the distance from their 
goal and adjust their 


thoughts _—_ accordingly. 
__ Ser MONKEY, pact B9 
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Coloring can be therapeutic for students Paroxetine improves. 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Senior Staff Writer 


The next time you see 
a child coloring, take 
a moment and observe 
him or her. It may seem 
like this child is con- 
sumed with the experi- 
ence and not showing 
any signs of stress or de- 
spair. Perhaps the child 
is even showing out- 
ward signs of enjoyment 
and relaxation. A recent 
movement suggests that 
coloring might have sim- 
ilar effects on adults as 
well. 

The recent movement 
toward “adult” coloring is 
apparent when one visits 
bookstores. Lavish dis- 
plays of coloring books 
and colored pencils have 
taken center stage, rel- 
egating the best-sellers to 
tables in the back of the 
store. A recent search of 
“adult coloring books” 
on Amazon yielded over 
22,000 results, with titles 
ranging from “Calm the 
F**k Down, an Irreverent 
Adult Coloring Book,” 
to “Fifty Shades of Fun: 
The New Joy of Coloring.” 
The Guardian recently re- 
ported that the top sellers 
on Amazon's U.K. site are 
coloring books for grown- 
ups. 

New research suggests 
that coloring can also re- 
duce college students’ 
stress and ultimately help 
to improve their GPAs. 

David Sandmire and 
others at the University 
of New England recently 
published an article in 
Art Therapy: Journal of 
the American Art Therapy 
Association that exam- 
ined the psychological 
effects of art-making ina 
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the process, Bulovi¢é was 
able to ensure that the 
substrate was never han- 
dled or removed from 
the vacuum during fab- 
rication. Isolating the 
substrate in the vacuum 
prevents it from being 
exposed to dust and 
other various potential 
contaminants. Not only 
does Bulovié’s new solar 
cell solution simplify the 
steps involved in solar 
cell creation, but it also 
removes the need for 
intense heat and chemi- 
cals. In the vacuum- 
sealed chamber, the cells 
are formed at room tem- 
perature and without the 
use of solvents. 

Using these new tech- 
niques, the researchers 
have created the thin- 
nest, lightest solar cells 
ever. To demonstrate the 
validity of the claim, the 
cells were draped on top 
of a soap bubble without 
popping the bubble. 

“If you breathe too 
hard, you might blow 
it away,” Jean said in a 
press release. 


sample of 
57 under- 
graduate 
students. 
One week 
before 
their fi- 
nal ex- 
ams, the 
students 
were ran- 
domly 
assigned 
to either 
a control 
group or 
an art- 
making 
group. 
The — art- 
making 
exercises 
included 
coloring 
pre-de- 
signed mandalas. Before 
and after participating 
in this experiment, both 
groups of students were 
administered the State- 
Trait Anxiety Inventory, 
which is a commonly- 
used measure of two dif- 
ferent forms of anxiety. 
The mean state anxiety 
score decreased signifi- 
cantly after the students 
in the experimental 
group participating in 
coloring. No difference 
was found in the control 
group. The researchers 
concluded that a brief 
period of art-making can 
significantly reduce a 
person’s state of anxiety. 

When we color, dif- 
ferent areas of our two 
cerebral hemispheres are 
activated, according to 
psychologist Gloria Mar- 
tinez Ayala. 

“The action involves 
both logic, by which we 
color forms, and creativ- 
ity, when mixing and 


miracles 


does it 
take to 
make __it 
scalable?’ 
We think 
it’s a lot of 
hard work 
ahead, but 
likely no 
miracles 
needed.” 

It is 
already 
possible 
to safely 
deposit 
the tiny 
layers of 
parylene. 
film that 
back the 
cells us- 
ing exis- 
tent com- 
mercial 
equipment. The parylene 
film covering the cells 
is approximately 80 mi- 
crons across, which is 
one-tenth the thickness 
of kitchen cling-wrap. 
To form the cells, the pa- 
rylene is first deposited 
on a sturdy carrier ma- 
terial. For testing pur- 


The researchers spent poses, the researches 
years work- deposited 
ing towards a aes 

erfectin wgetet glass, but 
the RIED “We think it’s a multiple 
that they Jot of hard work BEE ats 
used to cre- > als can be 
ate the ultra’ ahead, but likely no used for 
light cells. : ” this step. 
Now that miracles needed. The tricky 
they have —VLADIMIR BULOVIC, part of the 
succeeded, procedure 
they have MIT Proressor is later 
begun to separating 
think about the — thin 
the commercial viability material from the glass. 
of such a product. To do so, a flexible film 

“We have a proof- frame is used to lift the 
of-concept that works,” ‘entire system off of the 


Bulovié said. “The next 
- question is, ‘How many 


surface of the glass. The 
final product, the cell, 


nearly ‘1.5 mil 
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matching colors. This in- 
corporates the areas of the 
cerebral cortex involved 
in vision and fine motor 
skills. The relaxation that 
it provides lowers the ac- 
tivity of the amygdala, 
a basic part of our brain 
involved in controlling 
emotion that is affected 
by stress,” Martinez Aya- 
la told The Huffington Post. 

Basically, when we fo- 
cus on a particular activ- 
ity, we are unable to focus 
on other thoughts, such as 
our worries. Coloring pro- 
vides us with an enjoyable 
and productive activity to 
focus on, in place of our 
anxieties. It also reminds 
us of our childhood, a 
time in which most of us 
experienced significantly 
less stress. 

Johanna Basford, a 
Scottish illustrator whose 
2013 book “Secret Garden: 
An Inky Treasure Hunt 
and Coloring Book” sold 
lion copies 


ecg ata ay 


is one-fiftieth the thick- 
ness of a human hair, 
and one-thousandth the 
thickness of current so- 
lar cells. 

“We put our carrier in 
a vacuum system, then 
we deposit everything 
else on top of it, and then 
peel the whole thing off,” 
Wang said in a press re- 
lease. 

In creating the ul- 
tra-thin cells, these re- 
searchers are consid- 
ered to have expanded 
the potential for solar 


cells. Reducing the size. 


of the cell has not even 
compromised the cells’ 
efficiency. In fact, the 
power-to-weight ratio 
of the cells is the high- 
est that has ever been 
achieved. When com- 
pared to existent solar 
cells, the new cells’ abil- 
ity to convert sunlight 
to electricity falls right 
in line. A typical sili- 
con-based solar module 


worth atry. 
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___, KEITH WILLIAMSON/CC-BY-2.0 
Researchers have created a solar cell, formed in a climate controlled sealed chamber. 


-most 400 times more 


CHEVRE/CC-BY-SA-3.0 


Coloring can be an enjoyable and relaxing activity for students who are stressed. 


worldwide, agréed that 
the power of adult color- 
ing books can lie in their 
ability to remind users of 
a more carefree age. 

“T think there’s defi- 
nitely a nostalgic charm 
to coloring and various 
other childlike pursuits 
that are becoming popu- 
lar with adults,” Basford 
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cognitive function 


By SCOTT ZHENG 


|| For The News-Letter 


Researchers at the 
Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine have 
discovered that parox- 
etine, an antidepressant, is 
able to improve cognitive 
function in patients suffer- 
ing from HIV-associated 
cognitive impairment. 

Currently, many HIV 
patients on antiretroviral 
drugs (drugs that prevent 
the proliferation of these 
viruses) suffer from cogni- 


| tive impairment. The re- 
| duced cognitive function is 


derived from an infection 
that causes inflammation 


| in the brain. This inflam- 


mation leads to damaged 
nerves, which affects cog- 
nitive abilities such as 
learning, decision-making 


| and motor coordination. 


told Slate. “In some ways | 
I think this is because it 


allows us to regress to 


a mindset when times | 


were carefree and we 
didn’t have grown-up 
worries such as making 


rent payments or an an- | 


noying boss at work! It’s 
good to play. You rarely 
see a stressed out 7-year 
old!” 
So, perhaps some 
coloring breaks during 
finals crunch can help 
reduce stress and help 
us tackle our exams in a 
more relaxed state. The 


research suggests that it’s 


produces about 15 watts 
of power per kilogram. 
The new cells can pro- 
duce at least six watts 
per gram, which is al- 


than what the typical 
solar cells can produce. 

_ These ultra-light cells 
could potentially be 
placed on anything from 
smartphones to T-shirts 
to a piece of paper. Their 
size is such that they 
would be almost unno- 
ticeable. In fields where 


weight is sensitive, such 
as spacecraft operations 
or research using high- 
altitude helium _bal- 
loons, the benefit of the 
light-as-air cells could 
be substantial. ; 

“It could be so light 
that you don’t even 
know it’s there, on your 
shirt or on your note- 
book,” Bulovié — said. 
“These cells could sim- 
ply be an add-on to ex- 
isting structures.” 


7 


However, research- 
ers have discovered that 
patients who take parox- 
etine in conjunction with 
their existing HIV treat- 
ments could reduce the 
level of inflammation in 
the brain, which could 
benefit HIV patients’ cog- 
nitive functions. 

“Over a period of 20 
years and after 10 clinical 
trials, this is the first time 
we've been able to clearly 
demonstrate benefit in a 
summary measure of cog- 
nitive performance for pa- 
tients with HIV-associated 
neurocognitive disorders,” 
Ned Sacktor, lead author 
and professor of neurology 
at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
said in a press release. 

In this clinical trial, 


oxetine and fluconazole. 
Paroxetine is a_ selective 


| serotonin reuptake inhibi- 


tor (SSRI) — a class of an- 
tidepressants that prevents 
serotonin, the “happiness” 
hormone, from being reab- 
sorbed by the nerve syn- 


apse that released it, result- 


ing in an increase in the 
concentration of serotonin 
that is available to bind to 
and stimulate the recep- 
tors of the recipient cell. 
Fluconazole is an antifun- 
gal. These drugs were both 
shown to prevent cell death 
in cultures of rat neurons 
and hypothesized to show 
potential for reducing in- 
flammation. They have 
also already been proven 
to be safe when combined 
with additional antiretro- 
viral treatments. The usage 
of  previously-approved 
and well-known drugs is 
a technique that offers sev- 
eral benefits over the trial 
of newly developed drugs. 

“There is a huge ad- 
vantage to incorporating 


FDA-approved drugs into - 


a clinical trial rather than 
developing whole new 
ones. It’s quicker, cheaper 
and very unlikely that 
there will be any surprises 
or any untoward side ef- 
fects because the drug has 
been given to tens of thou- 
sands of people already,” 


ve 


drug had similar reaction 


Paroxetine can improve cognitive function in patients with HI\ | 


Justin McArthur, director 
of the Department of Neu- 
rology at Johns Hopkins 
University Medicine, said 
in a press release. 

The research team col- 
lected quantitative mea- 
surements for cognitive 
ability of a group of 45 pa- 
tients with HIV through 
several neuropsychologi- 
cal assessments. These 
tests evaluated the motor 
skills and decision-mak- 
ing performances of the 
study participants. The 
average of all test results 
gives a score, called the 
NPZ8, that relates HIV 
positive test scores to HIV 
negative test scores. 

From the clinical results 
of the experiment, the re- 
searchers not only discov- 
ered that the HIV positive 
participants who took par- 
oxetine performed better 
on the cognitive tests than 
their HIV positive counter- 
parts who did not take the 
medication, but those with 
HIV who took paroxetine 
also had higher cognitive 
ability scores, on average, 
than those of the HIV neg- 
ative population. This sug- 
gests that the medication 
could potentially have im- 
pacts on other populations 
that display low cognitive 
ability scores. 

In addition to the NPZ8 
scores, another test quanti- 
fying reaction time, called 
the California Computer- 
ized Assessment Package 
(CalCAP), showed similar 
results to the other tests. 
Participants who were giv- 
en paroxetine had higher 
reaction times; while those 
who were not given the 


control group. Once again, 
this suggests that the drug 
does not simply reduce in- 
flammation — there could 
be an additional mecha- 
nism of the SSRI that has 
not yet been discovered. 

Furthermore the re- 
sults of the laboratory 
data confirmed that the 
drug treatments reduced 
inflammation blood 
samples from the patients 
that were taken at the start 
of the study had greater 
quantities of inflammato- 
ry proteins than the blood 
samples that were taken 
24 weeks after the medica- 
tion was first prescribed. 

The usage of parox- 
etine did result in several 
side effects commonly 
found in SSRIs, includ- 
ing headaches, insomnia 
and sexual dysfunction. It 
should be noted that sev- 
eral study participants ex- 
perienced these adverse 
side effects and dropped 
out of the study. 

Unfortunately the oth- 
er drug involved in the 
study, fluconazole, did not 
display the same benefits 
of cognitive function that 
paroxetine did. The next 
step for research of SSRIs 
impact on cognitive func- 
tion would most likely in- 
clude further studies that 
compare paroxetine alone 
to a placebo. 


bad a 
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By MANISH PARANJPE 
Senior Staff Writer 


The brain is a diverse 
organ that forms the ba- 
sis of learning, memory, 
behavior and personali- 
ty. Structural differences 
in the brain among indi- 
viduals can help account 
for differences in how we 
act, think and look. 

However, while neu- 
roscientists in the past 
have been able to trace 
the basis of ~ specific 
traits such as memory, 
researchers have failed 
to explain just how we 
are. sO cognitively and 
phenotypically diverse. 
New research conducted 
at the Beckman _ Insti- 
tute for Advanced Sci- 
ence and Technology at 
the University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign 
uncovered traits in the 
brain that may explain 
our cognitive and phe- 
notypic diversity. It was 
published in Neurolmage. 

The researchers began 
by using neuroimaging 
methods, such as Mag- 
netic . Resonance Imag- 
ing (MRI) and tests of 
memory, to assess sever- 
al properties of the par- 
ticipants’ mental ability 
and brain structure. The 
use of MRI allowed Aron 
Barbey, the leader of the 
study and director of the 
Decision Neuroscience 
Laboratory at the Beck- 
man Institute, and his 
team to examine differ- 
ent structures and char- 
acteristics of the brain, 
such as nerve fiber bun- 
dles, white-matter tracts, 
volume, cortical thick- 
ness and blood flow. 

»pe Cognitive testing also 
allowed them to assess 
participants’ working 
memory, executive mem- 
“ory, episodic memory 
and fluid intelligence, 
among other measures. 
In line with past stud- 
ies, Barbey and his col- 
leagues found a large 
variation in these mea- 
‘surements among indi- 
viduals. 

After plotting the cor- 
relation between each 
measurement, the team 
was able to divide its 
data into four large traits 
based on their level of 
relatedness using In- 
dependent Component — 
Analysis (ICA). By do- 


ing this, Barbey and- 


his found 


colleagues 


that their four groups 


of traits were able to ac- 


count for 58 percent of - 


the structural variation 
in the participants. This 
analysis, however, could 
not explain the cognitive 
differences between in- 
dividuals. 

The team then set out 
to account for differences 


in learning and memory 
between the study’s par- 
ticipants. By performing 
another ICA analysis 
that only considered the 
cognitive differences not 
explained by the four 
traits, the group was 
able to uncover specific 
anatomical characteris- 
tics that explained dif- 
ferences in learning and 
memory between partic- 
ipants. Specifically, Bar- 
bey found that gray mat- 
ter regions, white matter 
fiber tracts and networks 
in the superior parietal 
and frontal regions of 
the brain are strongly 
related to cognitive vari- 
ables such as episodic 
memory and executive 
function. 

“A major focus of re- 
search in cognitive neu- 
roscience is understand- 
ing how intelligence is 
shaped by individual 
differences in brain struc- 
ture and function,” Aron 


Barbey told the Illinois | 


News Bureau. 

Barbey’s research rep- 
resents the first success- 
ful effort at characterizing 
the individual variation 
among our brains. His 
work may allow scientists 
to explain the differences 
in intelligence among hu- 
mans. 

“Brains are as 
ferent as faces, and this 
study helped us under- 
stand what a ‘normal’ 
brain looks like,” Patrick 
Watson, a postdoctoral re- 
searcher at the Beckman 
Institute and primary 
author of the paper, said. 
“By looking for unexpect- 
ed brain differences, we 
were able to home in on 
parts of the brainrelated 
to things like memory 
and intelligence.” 

The researchers’ ap- 
proach to studying the 
brain also represents 
a new data-driven era 
of neuroscience. By us- 
ing computational and 
statistical tools such as 
ICA, scientists may be 
able to detect underly- 
ing sources of variation 
that are invisible to tra- 
ditional neuroimaging 
methods. Integrating 
computers with neurosci- 
ence may lead to novel 
ways to study the brain, 
according to Stephen Ko- 
slow, former director of 
the Division of Basic and 
Clinical Neuroscience at 
the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

“What we are at- 
tempting to do is take 
advantage of the advanc- 
es in computer and com- 
munications —_ technolo- 


gies to develop tools to 
study (the brain and ner- 
vous system) at different 
levels,’ Koslow told The 
Scientist. 
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Kesearchers search for Organs may also have sexual identities 
key to brain diversity 


By ADARSHA MALLA 
Staff Writer 


Currently, it is com- 
monly thought that the 
cells in the non-repro- 
| ductive organs of both 
| sexes are relatively simi- 
lar — and that any dif- 
ference in lung or heart 
or liver function is due 
solely to the different 
| hormones that circulate 
in males and females. 

However, _research- 
ers, supported by the 
Medical Research Coun- 
cil (MRC) at the MRC 
Clinical Sciences Centre 
(CSC) at Imperial Col- 
lege London, have pub- 
lished findings in the 
journal Nature suggest- 
ing that cells in non-re- 
productive organs have 
| genes that may differ- 
| entiate them into “male” 
and “female” organs, 
independent of any hor- 
mones present in the or- 
ganism. The sexual na- 
ture of the differentiated 
| cells was found to affect 
their function. 

“We wanted to ask 
ia very basic question: 
| Whether it is just the 
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Researchers modified the gene expression of the gut cells of fruit flies to change the cells’ sex. 


gut of fruit flies. Using 
techniques to modulate 
gene expression, the re- 
searchers were able to 
prompt the cells to be 
more “female” or more 
“male” by “turning on” 
or “turning off” genes 
found in male or female 


| cells of the sex organs sex cells. Upon mak- 
| of a fully ing this 
| developed change, the 
| organism «Tq, . scientists 
| eo ase It’s a lot easier to eer ee 
_their sexu- create genetically- how this af- 
| al identity, - d aay : fected the 
| or whether TRUCE? UOT S TE function 
| this is true females.” and =me- 


| of cells in 


| — IRENE MIGUEL- 


tabolism of 


| other _ or- these cells. 
| gans pe ALIAGA, RESEARCHER hey found 
= an that one 
whether AT THE MRC CSC of the big- 
that mat- gest effects 
ters,” Irene of gene ex- 
'Miguel- pression 
Aliaga, the lead re-. modulation was the rate 
searcher and head of of cell proliferation. Fe- 


| the Gut Signalling and 
| Metabolism group at the 
CSC, said in a press re- 
lease. 

Miguel-Aliaga and 
her team approached 
this question by exam- 
ining stem cells in the 


CANCER, From B7 
is caused by compounds 
called carcinogens. The 
affected cells create 
daughter cells that have 
abnormal numbers of 
chromosomes. The last 
theory, called the epigen- 
etic theory, states that 
the normal processes of 
DNA methylation can in- 
troduce mutations that 
can ultimately cause can- 
_cer. Although these three 
theories diverge widely 
on their predicted causes 
of carcinogenesis, many 
scientists agree that com- 
binations of these theories 
likely drive the develop- 
ment of cancer. 

To treat the wide va- 
riety of cancers affecting 
the population, physi- 
cians employ methods 


MONKEY, From B7 
“This was not a signal 
that was present in the 
beginning of the train- 
ing, but something that 
emerged as an effect of 


| the monkeys becoming 


proficient in this task,” 
Nicolelis said in a press 


| release. “This was a sur- 


prise. It demonstrates the 
brain’s enormous flex- 
| ibility to assimilate a de- 
vice, in this case a wheel- 
chair, and that device’s 
spatial relationships to 


“Stuctual ditferences in the brain may meee our cognitive diversity. the punponnding: world” 


male cells, or cells that 
have been “feminized,” 
were found to prolif- 
erate better than male 
cells. 

The researchers be- 
lieve that the female 
cells’ enhanced ability 


such as chemotherapy, 
radiation and surgery, but 
increasingly, there has 
been a movement toward 
personalized treatment 
plans. Currently, cancer 
patients experience a wide 
range of outcomes even 
when treated with the 
same regimens. 

To address the need 
for better treatments, 
researchers at the Uni- 
versity of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill .de- 
veloped a treatment that 
re-programs skin: cells, 
specifically _ fibroblasts 
that produce collagen 
and connective tissue, 
into induced neural stem 
cells. This treatment. is 
shown to attack cancer 
cells more effectively, as 
one difficulty in treating 


Following the trials 
that measured the ac- 
tivity of nearly 300 neu- 
rons in the two mon- 


keys, the team plans to 


expand their experi- 


ment in order to record 


more neural signals. 


Furthermore, the team 
will experiment on in-_ 


creasing the accuracy of 


_ the primate BMI before 


looking to do any trials 
onhumans. 
Nevertheless, Nicole- 
lis said that the study 
has tremendous impli- 


to multiply allows the 
intestine of female flies 


to grow after mating. 


and during reproduc- 
tion. Miguel-Aliaga has 
also speculated that, in 
humans, the female gut 
could also be physically 
enlarged and metaboli- 
cally modulated in order 
to support a fetus. While 
this enlargement in size 
is hypothesized to en- 


’ sure more nutrition for 


a developing fetus, the 
more rapidly proliferat- 
ing cells could also leave 
females, fruit flies or oth- 
erwise, more prone to 
develop tumors and even 
cancer. 

“We find it’s a lot 
easier to create geneti- 
cally-induced tumors in 
females than in males. 
So we suspect there is 
a trade-off going on. 
Females need this in- 
creased plasticity to 
cope with reproduction, 
but in certain circum- 
stances that can be del- 


’ eterious and make the 


female gut more prone 
to tumors,” Miguel-Ali- 
aga said. 


glioblastoma, or cancer of 
the brain or spine, is the 
tendency for the cancer 
to develop in areas of the 
brain that are difficult to 
reach using conventional 
cancer therapies. 

In this experiment, 
the researchers dem- 
onstrated that these in- 
duced neural stem cells 
could move throughout 
the brain and kill cancer 
cells that remain after 
surgery. The research- 
ers also showed that the 
stem cells can be engi- 
neered to produce and 
deliver tumor-killing 
proteins as therapeutic 
agents. By eliminating 
the remaining cancer 
cells, there is a lower 
chance of cancer remis- 
sion, which increases the 


cations for people with 
disabilities who have 
lost control of their mus- 
cles due to quadriplegia 
or Amyotrophic Lateral 
Sclerosis (ALS). 

Up to this point, only 
noninvasive BMI ap- 
proaches, mostly based 


on : Electroencephalog- 


raphy (EEG), have en- 
abled direct brain con-— 


trol over wheelchair 


navigation, Few  stud- 
ies have previously at- 
tempted to apply Ni- 
colelis’s ‘S Baki hens 


Through this research 
project, the team, also 
identified a new mecha- 
nism behind sex-switch- 
ing, which was seen in 
more cells than was pre- 
viously expected. This 
mechanism is different 
from the recognized cas- 
cade that is active in sex 
cells. Interestingly, this 
recognized cascade is 
not active in the gut stem 
cells, suggesting that 
some other unknown 
mechanism of sexual de- 
termination is at play. 

The discovery of this 
new mechanism begs 
the question of whether 
cells across a variety 
of organs in flies and 
mammals may have 
a sexual identity and 
whether this identity 
affects their reaction to 
treatments. If so, more 
research on this phe- 
nomenon can provide 
clinicians and research- 
ers with a whole new 
perspective on how to 
tailor the treatment of 
organ-based diseases to 
specific organs in dif- 
ferent individuals. 


Neural stem cells can target cancer cells 


patient survival rate. 

Though the treatment 
shows promise, there are 
still obstacles to overcome. 
Mainly, the effectiveness of 
the stem cell treatment in 
humans has yet to be prov- 
en. There is also the exist- 
ing difficulty of maintain- 
ing stem cells in a target 
without supporting matri- 
ces, which are designed to 
ensure that the stem cells 
are well-organized and 
can be retained; without 
them, the staying power of 
the cells is low. 

Now, the researchers 
are turning their focus 
onto human stem cells. 
They also plan to test 
whether more effective 
tumor-killing drugs can 
be loaded into the tumor- 
seeking neural stem cells. 


Monkeys can move objects with their thoughts 


BMI approach to wheel- 
chair control. 

“In some severely 
disabled people, even 
blinking is not possi- 


ble,” Nicolelis said. “For. 


them, using a wheel- 
chair or. evice con- 
trolled by noninvasive 
measures like an EEG 


-may not be sufficient. ei 


! We show clearly that if 
you have 
implants, | ee bie 
control bug 
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M. Lacrosse 


March 3, 2016 


vs. Princeton 


M, 17-7 


M. Tennis 
March 5, 2016 
vs. Morgan State 


W, 5-4... 


JAY 


M. Fencing 
March 3, 2016 
@MACFA 


Championship 
2nd Place 


W. Lacrosse 
March 5, 2016 
vs. Ohio State 


L, 8-7 
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M. B-Ball 


March 6, 2016 


vs. Cortland 


L, 4-2 


W. Lacrosse 


March 2, 2016 


vs. UPenn 


L, 11-77 


SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


M. Tennis 


March 6, 2016 


@ Washington & Lee 


W, 6-3 


Baseball 
March 3, 2016 
@ Salisbury 


W, 9-5 


Hopkins Athletics Hall of Fame: New Inductees 


By ANDREW 
JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


Over the course of 
this University’s 
ried athletic history that 
dates back well into the 
past century, there have 
been many talented and 
dedicated athletes who 
have proudly sported 
the blue and_ black. 
These competitors have 
lead their teams to Con- 
ference Championships, 
national titles, _ have 
set numerous school 
records, and have rep- 
resented the Blue Jays 
with class, dignity and 
professionalism during 
their time on the field 
and continuing well af- 
ter graduation into their 
professional endeavors. 
To commemorate the 
achievements of these 
remarkable alumni, the 
Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty established its Athlet- 
ics Hall of Fame in 1994. 
Now in its 22nd year 
of operation, the hall 
has commemorated the 
athletic achievements 
and contributions made 
by 176 former athletes, 
coaches and administra- 
tors who now are forev- 
er immortalized in Blue 
Jay lore. The 2016 class is 
composed of eight new 
members who will be in- 
ducted into the Hall on 
Saturday, April 30. 

Each of the eight in- 
ductees has left their 
own unique and endur- 
ing legacy on Hopkins 
Athletics, and while a 
few short remarks will 
not be able to fully en- 
compass the scope of 
their achievements, it 
is important nonethe- 
less to recognize them 
for their contributions 
to the betterment of the 
Hopkins athletic com- 
munity. 

Tom Calder is just the 
third director of athlet- 
ics to serve at the Uni- 
versity since 1950, and 
2016 marks his 21st year 
"in this role. In 2014, he 
was recognized as one 
of four winners of the 
Division III NACDA Un- 
der Armour Athletic Di- 
rectors of the Year. Un- 
der his watchful eye, the 
Blue Jays have won five 
national championships 
and 129 Centennial Con- 
ference titles, and he has 
focused tirelessly on 
keeping Hopkins ath- 
letic facilities in state-of- 


5 J 


sto- . 


_ soccer 


the-art condition. 

Matt Campbell, Class 
of 2005, ended his four- 
year football career for 
the Jays as one of. the 
most accomplished de- 
fensive players in the 
history of the program. 
He was first team All- 
Centennial as a play- 
making safety in each of 
his final three seasons, 
ranks second in all-time 
career interceptions 
with 16, and starred on 
a 2003 squad which re- 
corded the first 10-win 
season in program his- 
tory. 

Matt Doran; Class of 
2002, is one of the most 
prolific goal scorers in 
the history of the men’s 
program and 
starred on the squad 
during one of its most 
dynamic four-year runs 
in program history. The 


Blue Jays dominated 
Centennial competition 
during the four-year 


stretch from 1999-2002, 
recording an _ overall 
mark of 65-11-4, two 
Centennial titles and 
an appearance in the 
NCAA quarterfinals. 
His 70 goals and 28 as- 
sists rank second all- 
time in program history 
in each category, while 
his record-setting 2000 
season saw him score a 
single-season record 27 
goals to go along with 
eight assists. 

Kyle Harrison, Class 
of 2005, is one of the 
greatest players to have 
ever suited up for the 
storied’ Hopkins men’s 
lacrosse program, lead- 
ing the team on one of its 
greatest four-year runs 
in program history from 
2002 to 2005. He was a 
three time All-Ameri- 
can, a two-time recipi- 
ent of the McLaughlin 
Award for national mid- 
fielder of the year, and 
the 2005 recipient of the 
Tewaaraton and Enners 
Awards when he was 
recognized as the na- 
tion’s best player. The 
Jays went 55-6 during 
his time on the squad, 
receiving the overall 
no. 1 seed in the NCAA 
tournament each year 
between 2002 and 2005. 
During the 2005 sea- 
son, the Jays redeemed 
themselves after some 
disappointing tourna- 
ment finishes with a 
perfect 16-0 record, and 
the first national title for 
the program since 1987. 


/ 


In his final game for the 
Jays, he scored two goals 
against Duke and ended 
his career as a national 
champion. 

Brian Mead, Class 
of 2004, is one of the 
greatest individuals to 
come out of the incred- 
ibly successful Hopkins 
water polo squad, set- 
ting numerous school 
records over the course 
of his remarkable run as 
a Blue Jay. He was a four 
time All-American, and 
led the team in goals 
during each of his four 
seasons on the team. 
His 100-goal season in 
2004 remained a school 
record for over a de- 
cade, and he capped his 
career with 399 career 
points, which stood as 
the highest in program 
history until 2012. The 
program tallied 67 wins 
over the four year pe- 
riod between 2001 and 
2004, the most success- 
ful mark in school his- 
tory up until that point 
in time. The Jays also 
won three Division II 
Eastern Championships 
during Mead’s time on 
the squad. 

Heidi Pearce, Class of 
2004, entered the Hop- 
kins women’s lacrosse 
program during a time 
of incredible transition, 
and was instrumental in 
shaping its development 
into a perennial Divi- 
sion 1 force. Coming to 
campus just two years 
after the team ‘jumped 
to the Division 1 level, 
Pearce shined as a two- 
way midfielder. She was 
named the first Ist team 
Division I All Ameri- 
can in program history, 
and led the squad to its 
first Division 1 NCAA 
tournament appearance 
in 2004. Her 201 total 
points (152 goals, 49 as- 
sists) rank most ever 
among midfielders in 
program history, while 
she also shined defen- 
sively, setting program 
records in total ground 
balls (230) and forced 
turnovers (109). Since 
her departure from the 
squad in 2004, the wom- 
en’s team has developed 
into a consistent Divi- 
sion I powerhouse, and 
much of this enduring 
success must be attrib- 
uted to her remarkable 
legacy. 

Jerry Pfeifer, Class of 
1965, is one of the most 
multi-dimensional _ tal- 


ents in the history of | 


the Hopkins Athletics 
program, masquerad- 
ing as a two-sport star 
during his time as an 
undergraduate, while 
also becoming one of 
the greatest Lacrosse 
coaches in Blue Jay his- 


varsity lacrosse and 
football teams, earn- 
ing three All-American 
selections as an attack- 
man, leading the team in 
goals and points in each 
of his three seasons. In 
football; he played quar- 


terback, while also step- | 
ping in as both a punter | 


and kicker when he 
was called upon. He set 
records for most pass- 
ing yards, touchdown 
passes, completions and 
attempts, and as a coach 
later led the team to a 
season high 7 victories 
in 1981, a mark which 
would stand until 2002. 
He also served as the 
Head Men’s_ Lacrosse 
Coach, compiling a 103- 
16 record between 1981 
and 1989, and winning 
national titles in 1984, 
85, and 87. 

Karl Sineath, Class of 
2002, was one of the best 
all-around performers 
in the history of men’s 
baseball, and stood out 
both on the field and 
in the classroom dur- 
ing his time as a Jay. 
He is one of two play- 
ers in program history 
with 170 career hits and 
170 career runs scored, 
while recording a school 
record 98 stolen bases. 
His teams won three 
Centennial Champion- 
ships and made three 
NCAA tournament ap- 
pearances. He also was 
named _ All-Centennial 
Conference three times 


and was a CoSIDA Aca- _ 


demic All District team 
recipient three times as 
well. He is just one of 
two players to have won 
this impressive academ- 
ic award a total of three 
times in their career. 

All of these athletes 
and administrators 
truly embody the spirit 
of Blue Jay athletics, 
and it is with great ap- 
preciation that they are 
welcomed into the Ath- 
letics Hall of Fame. To 


secure a reservation for | 


the ceremony, call Mer- 
edith Rosenblatt at (410) 
516-0412 or make an on- 
line reservation through 


Blue Jays Unlimited. — 


Marcu 10, 2016 


Major League Baseball 
promises a greal year 


MLB, From B12 

who knows what Mat- 
tingly’s club could do. The 
Braves and Phillies are in 
a race for who can win 70 
games — neither is a pop- 
ular choice. 

NL Central 
Chicago Cubs 
St. Louis Cardinals 
Pittsburgh Pirates 
Cincinnati Reds 
. Milwaukee Brewers 

The Cubbies shocked 
the world last year with 
their run to the NLCS, 
and anything short of 
a World Series trip will 
be a _ disappointment. 
The Cardinals are al- 
ways solid, and with 
the way they play, they 
could somehow win 95 
games, especially with 
Wainwright back in the 
mix. The Pirates will be 
in contention again, as 
‘they’re still a premier 
club. The Reds and Brew- 
ers, however, will be ut- 
terly horrendous. 

NL West 
San Francisco Giants 

2. Arizona Diamondbacks 

3.. Los Angeles Dodgers 

4. San Diego Padres 

5 Colorado Rockies 

It’s an even year, mean- 
ing it’s the Giants year, 
right? The Giants are bet- 
ting their staff can right 
the ships of Johnny Cueto 
and Jeff Samardzija; if 
they can, they will be a 
World Series contender. 


ARON 


jak 


| The D’Backs made a lot of 
tory. He played on the | 


noise this off-season, and 
| I think that’ll translate to 
wins. 

A Greinke-Miller- 


| Corbin rotation with an 


| offense led by AJ Pollack 
and Paul Goldschmidt 
is one hell of a team. 
The Dodgers look to be 
solid, but losing Greinke 
was huge. Scott Kazmir 
and Kenta Maeda aren't 
THAT good. Finally, the 
Padres again will be me- 
diocre and the Rockies 
will waste another year of 
Nolan Arenado and Car- 
los Gonzalez’s careers. 

AL East 

1. Toronto Blue Jays 

2. New York Yankees 

3. | Tampa Bay Rays 

4. — Baltimore Orioles 

5. Boston Red Sox 

This division is by far 
the hardest to pick. There 
aren't any bad teams. Hon- 
estly, the Red Sox could fin- 
ish in first, and I wouldn't 

be that surprised. 

However, the Blue Jays 
look to be the strongest 
here, with a solid pitching 
staff and the best offense 
in the universe. 

The Yanks surprised 
me last year and I’m ex- 
pecting more of the same 
after improving this 
offseason with the addi- 


: ; _ RACHEL HAMRI 
Buster Posey will have another MVP-caliber season 


} 


tions of Starlin Castro, 
Aroldis Chapman and 
Aaron Hicks. Tampa has 
the best pitching staff in 
the division’ but no of 
fense. 

Baltimore has a great 
lineup but incredibly 
mediocre pitching. Bos- 
ton has another good 
team on paper, but until 
these egos figure it out, 
they seem like the most 
likely to implode in the 
division. 

AL Central 

1. Kansas City Royals 

2. Cleveland Indians 

3. Chicago White Sox 

4. Minnesota Twins 

5. Detroit Tigers 

Kansas City knows 
how to win now, which 
is a scary thought. These 
guys are a complete team. 
Cleveland will be fun to 
watch this year with the 
staff they have and a full 
year out of SS Francisco 
Lindor. 

Chicago snagging 
Todd Frazier and Brett 
Lawrie was big, and 
they're banking on a big 
year from Carlos Rodon. 
Minnesota was a shock- 
er last year in second 
place, but I’m expecting 
that to fade somewhat 
this year. Finally, the 
Tigers are another team 
that has the ability to 
implode. 

They’re overpaid, and 
they were bad with Yoenis 
Cespedes and David Price 
last year — do you think 
Justin Upton and Jordan 
Zimmermann make them’ 
that much better? 

AL West 

1. Houston Astros 

2. TexasRangers _ 


3. © Seattle Mariners 


4. Los Angeles 


Angels 
5 Oakland A’‘s 
Houston and Texas 


will again battle it out 
for the division this year, 
and it’ll be fun to watch. 
Carlos Correa is going to 
be a monster this year, but 
Texas will have a staff led 
by Cole Hamels and Yu 
Darvish. Scary. 

Seattle is much im- 
proved and stable, so I 
think they will be bet- 
ter this year. Other than 
Mike Trout, the Angels 
are extremely overrated. 
Finally, Oakland just 
doesn’t have enough to 
contend here. 

Wild Cards 

NL: Cardinals, Pirates 

AL: Rangers, Indians 

MVPs 

NL: Buster Posey 

AL: Carlos Correa 

Cy Young 

NL: Clayton Kershaw 

‘AL: Chris Sale 

World Series 

Astros over Mets 


CK/CC-BY.s; 


a 
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Golden State keeps 
dominating the NBA 


WARRIORS, From B12 
seven-game series in 
the First Round. 

The Warriors were 
good, but not quite at that 
upper-tier where they 
needed to be in order to 
be seriously considered 
as a championship con- 
tender; They just needed 
a tweak to solidify their 
spot among the NBA‘s 
elite. 

That tweak was the 
controversial replacement 
of Coach Jackson with 
Steve Kerr, a move that is 
not looking too controver- 
sial anymore. 

Now, we have reached 
the point when every- 
body has jumped on the 
Warriors bandwagon. To 
sum it up, Curry took the 
league by storm.during 
the 2014-2015 season, win- 
ning the MVP — along 
with a handful of other 
accolades — and leading 
the Warriors to both a 
league-best 67-15 record 
and to a championship 
over LeBron. James and 
the Cleveland Cavaliers. 
After the season, many 
criticized Golden State, 
saying that the only rea- 
son that they won it all 
was because their oppo- 
nents were facing injuries 
(e.g., their opponents in 
the Finals, the Cavaliers, 
were missing stars Kyrie 
Irving and Kevin Love). 

These criticisms un- 
doubtedly fueled the 
Warriors, as this season 
has been better than last 
in everyway. The War- 
riors are ona historic win- 
ning pace, as they look to 
overtake Kerr’s 1995-1996 
Chicago Bulls for the best 
single season record of 
all-time, which currently 
stands at 72-10. 

Curry is not only on 
his-way to another MVP 
award, but may actually 
be named as the Most Im- 
proved Player as well. For 
the stats people, his num- 
bers are staggering, but 
you really have to watch 
this guy to see why he is 
being labeled the greatest 


__ shooter of all-time. 


Curry has redefined 
long-distance shooting, 
setting the record for most 
three-pointers in a season 
in 2012-2013,. before top- 
ping it in 2014-2015 and 
again this season during 
that Oklahoma City game. 
Yeah, he broke the record 
in February, two months 
before the end of the sea- 
son. The accuracy that he 
shoots with over such a 
large quantity of attempts 
is unparalleled by that of 
any other basketball play- 
er, and actually of that by 
any other athlete for any 
other statistic in general. 
Mavericks owner Mark 
Cuban even said that the 
three-point line should be 
moved back, due to the 
prevalence of the three- 
point shot in today’s 
game, which is headlined 


_ by Curry’s nightly, ex- 


traordinary performances 
from beyond the arc. 


The only thing left to 


ask is what Steph’s num- 
bers would look like if 
he ever had to play. sig- 
nificant minutes in the 


fourth quarter — which: 


rarely happens due to all 
of Golden State’s blowout 
wins. 

Off the court, Curry is 


just as impressive. In an 


4 
uy 


es 


era defined by profession- 


al athletes making highly 


questionable decisions, 
Steph does all of the right 
things. He has a record 
that is clean as a whistle 
(or his jump-shot!), he al- 
ways smiles, he has made 
his family just as popular 
as him (if not.more) and, 


most of all, he has made it 
seem like anyone can do 
what he does. After all, 
he is just a little over six 
feet tall and does not have 
superhero-esque muscles 
like most’ NBA stars; He 
just puts in the work and 
continues to polish his 
game. 

Enough about the best 
player in the game, let’s 
talk about his supporting 
cast. It takes a lot more 
than one player to have 
the best team of all time 
and Golden State has quite 
a balanced attack behind 
Steph. 

First, Klay Thomson, 
Steph’s “Splash  Broth- 
er,” is not too shabby 
of a shooter either. He 
knocked off Curry in 
this year’s Three-Point 
Contest and had the 10th 
most threes in a season 
in NBA history last year. 
His greatest individual 
achievement though, 
was his record-breaking 
37-point third quarter last 
season, during which he 
made all 13 of his shots, 
including all nine of his 
threes. Are you kidding? 

Then there is Dray- 
mond Green, the 35th pick 
in the 2012 draft, who has 
transformed into one of 
the league's greatest triple- 
double threats and a defen- 
sive juggernaut, after being 
a complete nobody during 
his first two seasons in the 
league. It is Green’s inspir- 
ing energy and passion, as 
wellas his grit, which drive 


the Warriors on a regular. 


basis on their ascent into 
the record books. 

By the way, none of 
those guys even won last 
year’s NBA Finals MVP 
award. That honor belongs 
to Andre Iguodala, who 
appeared to be on the de- 
cline before signing with 
the Warriors in 2013. He 
took home the prestigious 


award last season after not | 


even being a starter going 
into the Finals. 


The rest of the cast — 


highlighted by Harrison 
Barnes, Andrew Bogut, 
Festus Ezeli and Marreese 
Speights (among others) 
— is mostly made up of 
players who at some point 
or another were given up 
on: However, they have 
found a home in the Bay 
Area on a team that is 
now jam-packed with 
stars but is defined by ab- 
solute selflessness. Every 
night I am confident pick- 
ing the Warriors to win, 
but I cannot possibly pre- 
dict who will lead the way 
on any given night. 

The coaching deserves 
a ton of credit as well. 
With Kerr suffering from 
back problems at the be- 
ginning of this season, 
assistant coach Luke Wal- 
ton led Golden State to a 
39-4 record before Kerr re- 
‘turned and elevated Gold- 
en State’s level of play even 
more. Through the end of 
February, they had lost 
only one game since Kerr’s 
return in January, one. 

The Warriors have not 
lost a home game since 
last January, they have 
destroyed the Spurs, they 
have pummeled the Cava- 
liers and, other than when 
they have played close 
games against the Thun- 
der and the Clippers, they 
have appeared seemingly 
invincible against the en- 
tirety of the league. 

“Dub Nation” and 
Curry are here to stay. 
And if Kevin Durant ac- 
tually signs with Golden 
State this summer, there 
will be — as the Miami 
Heat “Big 3” had prom- 
ised — not two [titles], not 
three, not four, not... _ 
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TESS MEEHAN — WOMEN’S TRACK 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
For The News-Letter 


Tess Meehan is one of 
seven Hopkins athletes 
who will be competing 
at the 2016 NCAA D- 
III Indoor Track & Field 
Championships held on 
March 11 and 12. 

The junior and _ for- 
mer indoor track All- 
American will race the 
3000m and anchor the 
women’s distance med- 
ley relay after qualify- 
ing for NCAAs this past 
weekend, 

Meehan will be joined 
in the DMR by sopho- 
more Caroline Smith, se- 
nior Megan McDonald 
and junior Lindsay Cheu. 
The relay has the second 
fastest time in the coun- 
try this year after their 
performance from last 
weekend. Meehan domi- 
nated her leg of the relay, 
anchoring with a sub-five 
mile. 

The 
News- 
Detter. 


Tess Meehan: The 
girls and I were actually 
pretty calm considering 
it was our last chance 
to qualify for Nation- 
als. We definitely all 
had nerves, but I think it 
actually helped that we 
hadn’t raced the DMR 
together in a couple 
weeks. We all knew we 
needed to improve a lot 
since our last race, so 
our time at the end of 
the day gave us a nice 
confidence boost. 


N-L: How does the 
team look heading into 
Nationals? 


TM: We are really 
excited with how much 
time we were able to take 
off in our race last week- 
end, There is definitely 
some pressure going into 
NCAAs ranked so high, 
but we are all trying to 
stay relaxed and just see 
what we 
can do. 
I think 


we can 


Sia bk definite- 
down ly drop 
with a couple 
Meehan mo:reé 
to dis- seconds 
cuss her Nees xt 
NCAA week 
quali- when 
fying we are 
ta Ces, rested 
he 7e<38 asned 
prepa- have 
rations. Ehast 
going extra 
into na- level of 
tionals HOPKINSSPORTSCOM ©Xcite- 
and her Meehan hopes to earn more All-Amer- ment. 
athletic ican honors while at the NCAAs. 

career -N-L: 
so far at Aver e 
Hopkins. there any teammates, 


The News-Letter: Ex- 
plain the team’s mindset 
going into the race this 
past weekend. 


friends or family that you 
look to for inspiration? 


TM: It is really nice 
to, be able to train with 


girls like Frances Leob 
and Sophia (Meehan’s 
older sister) in previous 
years, and this past sea- 


such a bond and close- 
ness you develop with 
the girls throughout the 
season. Winning a cham- 


son train- pionship 
ing with with girls 
Hannah ou’ve 
Oneda VITAL oH so 
and_ Jor- STATISTICS close to is 
dan Del- an amaz- 
ane has ing  feel- 
be eon ing. 
awesome. || Name: Tess Meehan 
It really |} Year: Junior N-L: 
helps ]} Sport: Track/Cross Country |} H o w 
thet x Major: Undecided have la 
ae is Hometown: Havertown, Pa. eh 
and im- || High School: Haverford ‘atid “ds 7e 
proving person 
together. since ar- 
Every- riving at 
one on Hopkins? 
the team 
works so hard and it TM: I like to think 
makes you want to do that personally and 
the same. athletically I have 
grown ‘to become 
N-L: What are your. a_ better teammate. 
personal goals for the rest Spending so much 


-of the season? 


TM: Personally I 
think I am going to try 
and see what I have left 
for the 3K on Saturday, 
but I would really like 
the DMR to try and get 
All-American. I think we 
have a great shot espe- 
cially if we race the way 
we did last week. 


N-L: Looking ahead, 
what do you hope to get 
out of your Hopkins ca- 
reer? 


TM: I would. really 
love for us to -win. Na- 
tionals again next year 
in cross country. This 
year was really disap- 
pointing, and I am very 
fortunate to have been 
on such a supportive 
team with some of my 
best friends to help make 
the experience a little 
less painful. There is just 


Raphael Nadal’s inevitable 


Sammy Bhatia 
Sportpinion 


n 2005, a quiet 
19-year-old Span- 
iard took the men’s 
professional tennis 
tour by storm. Ra- 
fael Nadal — or, more be- 
lovedly, “Rafa” — quickly 
built a passionate fan base 
with his absolute domina- 


jtion of the season’s clay 
court swing quick ascent 


to world No. 2. He was a 
wild-card. Not literally, 


but in the sense that his 


play style was so wild, so 
unique and so unheard of 
that no player could beat 
him with ease. For one, 
Nadal plays left-handed, 
giving him an immedi- 
ate advantage over most 
right-handed players 
whose forehands are usu- 
ally stronger. His heavy 
topspin pushed players 
back, out of their offen- 
sive comfort zones. He 
was quicker, stronger and 
possessed more innate 
grit than anyone had seen 
from a player since the 
likes of Lendl or Borg. 
The Mallorcan _ leg- 
end went on to win nine 
French Open titles, los- 
ing there only twice in 
his whole career thus far. 
He also has also got an 
Australian Open title, 
two U.S. Opens and two 
Wimbledon titles under 
his belt. Nadal is a gold 
medalist, a former world 
number one and has the 
second greatest number of 


grand slam victories, be- 


hind only Roger Federer. 


) 


Federer and Nadal have 
had what is widely called 
the greatest rivalry in ten- 
nis history, and in 2008, 
at the Wimbledon Finals, 
the two players competed 
in what is widely accept- 
ed as the greatest match 
of all time. 

And so, it seems odd 
that Nadal, now 29-years- 
old, has been struggling 
as much as he has. In 
2015, coming off his ninth 
French Open title, he was 


20s and early 30s, the usu- 
al age for tennis players to 
retire. 

The New Yorker re- 
cently published a piece 
entitled “The Twilight of 
Nadal” that hit the point 
more than perhaps any 
other article addressing 
his decline in form. The 
article, instead of lament- 
ing his recently poor 
form and shoddy perfor- 
mances, praised him for 
the competitor he was 


shocked in and lament- 
a_three-set ed his ab- 
defeat in his sence from 
first round His competitive the sphere 
of the Qa- rebh of conten- 
tar Open spirit and loud, -tion. His 
where he willful tenacity competitive 
was the | : spirit and 
defending are what define loud, will- 
champion. him : ful tenac- 
He would sage Plas ity are what 
go on to fall define him 
in the quar- as a player, 


terfinals of the Austra- 
lian, win the Argentina 
Open and then lose every 
single other tournament 
he played that year. It was 
the first year in the past 
decade that the Spaniard 
did not even win a single 
Grand Slam title. 

This year, so far, has 
not been. any better. Of 
the four players that dom- 
inated that last decade of 
men’s tennis — Nadal, 
Federer, Novak Djokovic 
and Andy Murray — only 
Djokovic is playing at a 
continually high _ level. 
Federer has not clinched 


‘a Grand Slam title since 


2012, and Murray has not 
added a third trophy to 
his collection. Granted, 
all players are in their late 


not his list of achieve- 
ments. 

Regardless of his leg- 
acy, it’s important to ask: 
What's left for Rafa? Most 
commentators and sports 
professionals _ predicted 
that his intensely physical 
play-style would eventu- 
ally cause him injuries 
and thus make him retire 
early. Is that the step for 
him? Or should he adapt 
his game for his age? 

wo years ago, Rog- 

er Federer famously 
switched to a lighter and 
bigger racket that his 
33-year-old body could 
more deftly handle. He be- 
gan to attack the net more, 
thus finishing points 
quicker and expending 
less of his energy. Perhaps 


time with your team, it 
is hard not to become 
invested in their per- 
formances along with 
your own. 


Meehan and the re- 
lay will compete at the 
NCAA‘s this weekend, 
accompanied by sopho- 
more Jenn Su who will 
compete in the pentath- 
lon. 

The other two Jays 
headed to Iowa will 
compete for the men’s 
team. Andrew Barnett 
will go to the NCAAs 
with the second best 
score in the pole vault 
and Devon Conley will 
compete in the heptath- 
lon. 

The Jays will look to 
follow up on their two 
Conference titles this 
year, the fifth in a row for 
the men’s team and the 
seventh in a row for the 
women’s team. 


decline 


Nadal could adopt a simi- 
lar game-plan and move 
his points away from the 
baseline and closer to the 
net. Perhaps he could uti- 
lize his big forehand more 
and keep points short. 

The main issue with 
Nadal’s current playstyle 
is that he muscles his way 
through every shot and 
every rally. This, as you 
might expect, is wildly 
physical. A slow-motion 
examination of his fore- 
hand stroke reveals just 

.how much brute force go 
into his shots. 

Whereas Federer's 
strokes are more swift, 
precise and elegant, Rafa 
does whatever is in his 
power to put a racket to 
the ball. If he does man- 
age to make contact, 
which is remarkably usu- 
ally the case, he flicks his 
arm in a circular motion 
that launches the ball on 
a high, rounded arc deep 
into the opponent's side. 
He needs to at least try 
to mimic. the playstyles 


of other older players on © 
tour, because the way 


he is going right now is 
simply unsustainable. Fe- 
derer, to bring in the same 
example, made his strokes 
shorter. Not only will 
Nadal continue to lose, he 
will further injure him- 
self. A 30-year-old body 
simply cannot handle the 
strenuousness of Rafael 
Nadal’s game. 
__ Whatever _ it 

there’s no doubt in my 


mind that Nadal will be 


able to bounce back from 


this slump in his career. 


He's too young to be done. — 
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Evan Holder and Anna 


Wisniewski were named 
Centennial Conference 
Swimmers of the Week. 
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ALENDAR 


rim A 
LOIN 


Friday 


: M. Lax @ Georgetown, 2 p.m. 


(scrimmage). 
Saturday 


Women’s B-Ball @ Muhlenberg, 
2 p.m. 
Men’s B-Ball @ Muhlenberg, 4 p.m. 


blue Jay Lacrosse 
reaps I7-/ victory 


By SAMHITA ILANGO 


Editor-in-Chief 


This past Saturday, the 
Hopkins men’s lacrosse 
team came through with 
a 17-7 win against Prince- 
ton University. The home 
game was well-attended 
by students and alumni, 
and the win brought the 
team to a 2-2 record for 
the season. 

The first 19 minutes of 
the game were neck-and- 
neck with a 3-3 split un- 
til freshman attack Kyle 
Marr scored the first of 
a five-goal streak for the 
Blue Jays. 

The Tigers took this 
opportunity to step in 
as Gavin McBride took a 
shot, upping the score to 
8-4. By the fourth quarter, 
Hopkins players Derrick 
Kihembo, Kieran Eissler, 
Patrick Fraser and Wilkins 
Dismuke added a collec- 
tive four goals to the score, 
equipping the Jays with 
an eight-point lead. 

Princeton’s Austin 
Sims scored a single goal 
next, which was quickly 
responded to within 25 


seconds by Blue Jay fresh- 
man Drew Supinski. Hold- 
en Cattoni and Dismuke 
rounded out the final quar- 
ter of the game, bringing 
Hopkins to a 10-point win 
over the Tigers. 

The Blue Jays domi- 
nated faceoffs and ground 
balls throughout — the 
game and, combined with 
multiple consecutive goal 
streaks, gave Hopkins a 
big home win for the fans 
who packed the Home- 
wood Field. 

The 10-point margin 
of victory is the largest 
Hopkins has had over 
Princeton since 1990. 

Further, this victory is 
the first home game win 
against the Tigers since 
the Jays’ 14-5 win in 2004. 

Hopkins currently 
stands at fifth in the Big 
Ten, with Rutgers in first, 
followed by Ohio State, 
Penn State, and Michigan. 


The University of Mary- | 


land follows behind Hop- 
kins. 

The Blue Jays 
Towson University 
their next home match on 
March 12. 


face 


Steph Curry captures 


America’s imagination 


Daniel Landy 
Sportpinion 
remember Steph 
Curry from his 


early days at Da- 

vidson College in 

North Carolina. He 
was a skilled and athletic 
scorer who propelled his 
small school to the na- 
tional spotlight when the 
Wildcats reached the 2008 
Elite Eight, where they fell 
just two points shy of the 
eventual national cham- 
pion Kansas Jayhawks in 
a March Madness classic. 


However, Golden State’s 
continued struggles kept 
him out of the spotlight. 

Curry faced major set- 
backs in the 2011-2012 
season. Due to recur- 
ring ankle injuries he 
played less than a third of 
Golden State’s games and 
watched Ellis get shipped 
to Milwaukee for big-man 
Andrew Bogut. 

This deal made room 
for the young Klay 
Thompson from Washing- 


ton State, but also made’ 


it clear that the Warriors 
would look to retry what 
had been an unsuccessful 


in | 


rTi one | TAA i tc. ™ 


During Curry’s final rebuilding process. 
college season Davidson Curry and the Warriors 
failed to return to the were on a steady decline. 
Ni Ce Ae. He was 
tourna- a decent 
ment de- player on 
spite the a team 
fact that he striving 
led college for medi- 
basketball ocrity. 
in scoring It there- 
and was a fore came 
first team as quite 
All-Ameri- the  sur- 
can. prise to 

When all when 
the NBA the . War- 
draft came _| riors, un- 
alonge< <1 = der their 
distinctly COURTESY OF KETIHALLISONFLICKR sg econd- 
medal ie Steph Curry and the Warriors are year coach 
Goldien Winning ata record pace in 2016. yay k 
State War- Jackson, 
riors selecting him as a unexpectedly reached the 
worthy lottery pick. playoffs in the 2012-2013 


The Warriors were in 
full-on rebuilding mode. 
However, it seemed like 
Curry would be a solid fit 
alongside Golden State’s 
other young guard Monta 
Ellis from Missippi. 

After that, Steph fell off 
the map for a while. He 
got off to a good start, fin- 
ishing as the runner-up 
for the Rookie of the Year 
award and putting up 
about 18 points per game 
for his first two seasons. 


r 


pre y] 


season in the almighty 
Western Conference, 
eventually reaching the 
Second Round before get- 
ting knocked off by. the 
San Antonio Spurs. 

The following season 
was much of the same, 
with the Warriors once 
again demonstrating 
their legitimacy as a con- 
tender, but falling just 
short of the Clippers in a 
thrilling 

See WARRIORS, pace B11 


Men's La 


In a much-needed victory after a couple of losses to top-] 


x blows out Princeton at home 


ELLIE HALLENBORG/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
0 teams, the men’s lacrosse team 


‘knocked off the Princeton Tigers 17-7 in front of a packed house at Homewood Field 
‘on Saturday behind goals from 10 different Blue Jays. Saturday marked the first tin 
_since 2004 that Hopkins has managed to knock off Princeton, who is a perennial power. 


: Athlete of the Week: 


relay team. 


Tess Meehan 


Junior Tess Meehan takes home 
Athlete of the Week honors for her 
exceptional performances. Meehan is 
set to compete in the D-III champion- 
ships this weekend. She will run in 
the 3000m and anchor the distance 


Page B11 


Hopkins HOF: 
Fight new inductees 


In its twenty-second year of ex- 
istence, the Hopkins Hall of Fame 
welcomes eight new athletes into the 
exclusive club. The formal induction 
will occur on April 30. The tally of | 
Hall of Fame members will grow to | 


176 with their induction. 
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Billups, Williams honored by Centennial 


By MATT MIYAMOTO 
For The News-Letter 


Following a _ tough 
2015-2016 hoops season, 
two Blue Jay seniors were 
rewarded for their ef- 
forts, earning spots on 
the All-Centennial Con- 
ference team. 

Senior forward Matt 
Billups and senior guard 
Gene Williams led a re- 
silient Blue Jay squad to 
a solid fifth place finish 
in the Centennial Con- 
ference, one game shy 


of a playoff berth. Their ~ 


13-12 record did not ac- 
curately reflect the team’s 
promise since they were 
extremely competitive in 
most games but struggled 
with finishing games late. 
Much of the Jays’ success 
this season was a result 
of the high level of play 
and immense leadership 
that came from the two 
seniors, on a nightly basis. 

During his first season 
as a full-time starter, Bil- 
lups emerged as an es- 
sential piece of this year’s 
Blue Jay team. Standing 
six-feet-11-inches, Billups’ 
presence was. felt every 
minute he was on the 
court. Billups amassed 
an incredible 67 blocks on 
the season, making him 


the Conference’s leading 


shot-blocker by a wide 
margin. This tally, com- 
bined with the 64 blocks 
that he accumulated dur- 
ing the first three years 
of his Hopkins career, 
puts the Hopkins big man 
third all-time in school 
record books. Billups was 
also a force on the offen- 
sive end of the floor, aver- 
aging 8.5 points per game, 
6.4 rebounds per game 
and a .520 field goal per- 
centage. 
Billups does not view 
these impressive statis- 


tics and awards as an 
indication of personal 
achievement, however, 


but rather the result of 


the effort and achieve- 
ment of a network of 
teammates, coaches and 
friends. 

“This season and my 
career were about much 
more than this accolade; It 
was about the teams I was 
a part of and the relation- 
ships you build with the 
ones you depend on most, 
both on and off the court,” 
Billups said. 

Billups’ emphasis on 
the importance of team 
and his unselfish attitude 

SEE SENIORS, pace B10 
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Billups was absolutely ferocious on the glass all season long. 


MILB Preview: O's in the AL East mix 


Mitch Weaver 
Sportpinion 


aseball is back! 

Happier words 

have never 

been spoken. 

Well, it was a 

wild off-season. The Kan- 

sas City Royals took home 

their first World Series 
title since 1985. 

Baseball’s hot stove 
was in full force, with big 
name free agents finding 
new homes. all over the 


place. Zack Greinke and | 


David Price, each a Cy 
Young runner-up in his 
respective league, each 
landed with a new club — 
Greinke with the Arizona 
Diamondbacks, Price 


with the Boston Red Sox. 


Jason Heyward, prob- 
ably the most impactfuf 
position player on the 
market, landed with the 


Chicago Cubs, fortifying | 


what already is one of the 


£ 


most potent lineups in the 
game. 

At this point, it seems 
the Atlanta Braves have 
traded away every major 
league regular with the 
exception being Freddie 
Freeman (poor guy), in an 
attempt to rebuild their 
stock of young talent. 

In what was possibly 
the biggest heist of the 
off-season, the Braves sent 
quality starting pitcher 
Shelby Miller to Ari- 
zona for Ender Inciarte, 


Aaron Blair and Dansby | 


Swanson. Swanson just 
happens to be the No. 1 
overall pick in the 2015, a 
SS out of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

Teams also found new 
managers to lead their 
respective squad. The 
Mariners hired Scott Ser- 
vais, the Nationals hired 
Dusty Baker, the Dodg- 
ers hired Dave Roberts 
and the Marlins hired 
Don Mattingly. 
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For as entertaining as 
the off-season was, the 
regular season always 
proves to be much more 
exciting, so here are my 
predictions for the 2016 
season. Hopefully this 
goes better than last 
year! 


NL East 

1. New York Mets 

2. Washington Nationals 

3. Miami Marlins | 

4. Philadelphia Phillies 

5. Atlanta Braves 

On paper, this is the eas- 
iest division to predict. The 
Mets have the best pitch- 
ing in baseball and, until 
someone knocks them off 
their perch, they are the 
team to beat in the NL. _ 

The Nats have plen- 
ty of talent, but always 
Manage to screw it up. 
The Marlins could be 
a surprise here with a 
healthy Giancarlo Stan- 
ton and Jose Fernandez, 

See MLB, pace B10 + 


